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BILL BUCKLEY REPLIES 
EDITOR: 

In your editorial note to Kevin Corrigan’s 
“God and Man at National Review” (January) 
you indicate that you are pained by the fact 
that I ascribed to your magazine and two 
others “the rhetorical vulgarity” of imputing 
unorthodoxy to me and other Catholics who 
hold the same views. In using the word “vul- 
gar,” I reached for a euphemism. For it is 
worse than to be told, before a gallery of tens 
of thousands of readers, that one is not faith- 
ful to the essential teachings of one’s Church. 
That has happened to me repeatedly in THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD: by Father Fullman (May, 
1952); Father Lynch (November, 1959); Mr. 
McMahon (November, 1959); and now, in 
this very issue, you lead into an article by Mr. 
Corrigan with the editorial introduction: “Is 
Bill Buckley . orthodox?” To anathematize 
thoughtlessly is a greater evil than to vulgarize, 
and I take pride in my restraint. I know all 
about the immunities of an editor, for I am 
one myself. But I would not permit anyone in 
the pages of National Review to refer blithely 
to someone else as a Communist, unless I 
thought he were one, and thought it could be 
proved. In a Catholic magazine, the operative 
presumption must be that a fellow Catholic is 
orthodox; just as the presumption must be, in 
any American publication, that a fellow citizen 
is loyal to his country. To permit writers to 
challenge that presumption is irresponsible un- 
less they come forward with overwhelming evi- 
dence. The evidence is yet to be adduced that 
in holding the views I hold, I am unorthodox. 
When they get me, by the way, they’ll get the 
previous editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD too, 
who held—he told me—identical views. 


William F Buckley, Jr. 
New York, N. Y. 


Ed.: In my introduction to Corrigan’s article, 


I asked: “Is Bill Buckley’s position on social 
and economic questions orthodox?” Neither I 
nor any CATHOLIC WORLD writer has ever ques- 
tioned his loyalty and devotion to the Church. 
Nor have we anathematized any doxy, ortho or 


ll tell the world 


hetero. According to an old Catholic custom 
that dates back to the day when St. Paul “with- 
stood St. Peter to the face,’ certain CATHOLIC 
WORLD writers have challenged the orthodoxy 
of Mr. Buckley’s social and economic positions. 
They did not impugn Mr. Buckley’s religious 
loyalty any more than Mr. Buckley impugned 
President Kennedy’s national loyalty when he 
attacked his “liberal” ideas. I have Mr. Buck- 
ley’s assurance that he will furnish us with a 
reply to Mr. Corrigan for the March issue. 


ARE ALL CONVERTS SAINTS? 
EDITOR: 


I was delighted with Wilma Senser’s article 
entitled “Faith Is a Personal Commitment” in 
January. In these days of ecumenical enter- 
prise there seems to be very little interest in 
the whole vast subject of individual conversions 
to Catholicism. It is perhaps a passing phase 
and providential that the focus of attention 
should be fixed upon corporate conversions at 
this moment of history but I am old-fashioned 
enough to retain a lively interest in persons 
rather than collectivities. For this reason I 
found the reading of the “personal commit- 
ment” article most engaging and illuminating. 

Miss Senser points out that all converts must 
be made to feel that they are entering into a 
mystical union and that this union allows end- 
less freedom for each individual. A priest-in- 
structor who presents the Faith as nothing 
more than a set of doctrines and rules is giving 
a very cramped and constricted view of the 
Mystical Body. He should bring home to his 
pupils that they are entering into a personal 
relationship that will enlarge rather than di- 
minish their mental perspective. But I would 
like to question the implication in Miss Sen- 
ser’s article that the instructor must initiate 
the catechumen in the art of mystical union. 
She says: “This leads to the principal problem 
which convert teaching must solve, to the prin- 
cipal indictment against present methods. Con- 
vert classes do not breed saints.” 

It seems to me that the instructor must give 
most of his attention to making the convert 
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acquainted with the doctrines that unite him 
with fellow members of the Body of Christ. 
They bring him into communion with other 
Catholics. As for the convert’s personal com- 
munion with God, that will depend on himself. 
The instructor can help him to become a 
Catholic but it is up to him to become a saint. 
Personal sanctification is so personal that I 
don’t see that a priest can teach one how to 
become a saint. Rosa Irardey 
Flushing, N. Y. 


Ed.: I believe Mrs. Senser was asking not 
that the priest instruct the convert in sanctity 
but simply help him to take the first steps to- 
ward it. 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND 
IMMORAL PLATFORMS 
EDITOR: 

If a political party’s platform is clearly im- 
moral, it must certainly be immoral and sinful 
to support such a party. It should also be the 
duty of the clergy to promulgate the sinful- 
ness of such support, regardless of the political 
consequences or popularity of their action. If 
the bishops must remain silent because of fear 
of disturbing the political order, they are in 
effect placing Caesar before God. 

Reader 


New Orleans, La. 


Ed.: Bishops have a duty to speak out when- 
ever immoral legislation is proposed or immoral 
political platforms are presented to an elec- 
torate. If the objectionable plank is support of 
birth control legislation, then bishops should 
condemn that plank. I do not believe, however, 
that they can interfere with the ordinary demo- 
cratic process by going beyond exhortation to 
the point at which they would actually com- 
mand their subjects to vote against a candidate 
because his party advocates birth control. 


LITURGICAL SYMBOLISM IN NEW YORK, 1960 
EDITOR: 


Father Greeley’s mechanized and thermo- 
paned Nirvanah is a poetic but less than ac- 
curate picture of the American scene. [In his 
“Symbols for Your Family” in December Fa- 
ther Greeley pleaded with American Catholics 
to rediscover the usefulness of symbols in order 
to come closer to the deep, inner rhythms of 
nature and ritual.] I invite him to join on a 
cold winter’s day the mothers of our urban 
baby-carriage brigade or ride in another sea- 
son with their husbands in the fetid heat of 
public conveyances. He will find among them 
a painful and heroic awareness of nature’s 
whims and cycles. 

Few except the very young among us are as 
protected as Father Greeley seems to think 


“from birth, growth, decline and death.” Some 
live alone and lonesome in the apartment across 
the hall or in the house down the road, our 
young sons running errands for them and our 
teen-aged daughters assisting in their care. 

Nor is death, for all our efforts to make it 
so, quite the Waughian farce that Father 
Greeley paints. Our charity is starkly and re- 
peatedly summoned to the suicide spattered to 
pulp in the courtyard below or the heart vic- 
tim blue and inert on the sidewalk at our feet, 
to the six left fatherless in the house across the 
street or the motherless four in the apartment 
above. 

If our failures are large enough, and I would 
remind Father Greeley that many are, we have 
neither the time nor the taste for the symbolic 
search that he suggests. I except, of course, the 
sublimely significant symbolism of the Liturgy 
and of that we need more. Rather I refer espe- 
cially to his suggestion that we incorporate into 
the American scene rites and customs that 
might be fine for other traditions and cultures 
but would be artificial and contrived among us. 
They would be theatrical posturings against 
the daily drama of Catholic lives. 


Una Falls Gavin 
New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN CATECHETICS? 
EDITOR: 

I think Father Johannes Hofinger’s “keryg- 
matic” way of teaching catechism [“Up-to- 
Date Catechetics,” an interview with Father 
Hofinger by Thomas F. Stransky, C.S.P., in 
November] has two strong points here in the 
United States. First, the individualistic ap- 
proach should appeal to Americans. Second, 
the application of Christian principles to every- 
day life befits American practicality. 

Delmar A. Bergkamp 


Carthage, Mo. 


IS GOVERNMENT ESSENTIALLY EVIL? 
EDITOR: 


Russell Kirk probably wrote his article “The 
Best Form of Government” (December) with 
tongue in cheek. He is too keen an observer 
and too good an historian to think that govern- 
ment can be anything but evil. Some govern- 
ments are less evil than others but there are no 
good governments. Governments are made up 
of men and men are vitiated by original sin. 
That is the reason, as you can see from a 
reading of men like St. Augustine or Newman, 
that governments are corrupt. Men are evil 
and states are evil. If men were good, we 
wouldn’t need governments. 

Harold Hayes Mooney 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ed.: Even sinless men would still need traf- 

fic laws. 
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EDITORIAL John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 


President Kennedy’s 
Foreign Policy 


Now THAT THE last notes of inaugural music have died on the January air, 
the new President has established himself in the White House. It is said 
that he has no mandate from the people and will therefore need to step gin- 
gerly in making his moves. A shade less than half the voters balloted for his 
rival and this will undoubtedly induce the President to go slow in sponsor- 
ing radical reforms that will require extravagant outlays of money. This 
is true however only on the domestic scene. In foreign affairs the problems 
confronting President Kennedy are so novel that no one can say what is a 
radical or a conservative solution. The fact is that he does have a mandate 
to solve our international problems by means of any device that will work 
and he cannot afford to waste time asking if these solutions have liberal or 
conservative labels. 

Commentators seem to focus attention on the fact that President Ken- 
nedy passed over the veterans Stevenson and Bowles in choosing his cabinet 
and selected the relatively unknown and inexperienced Dean Rusk for his 
Secretary of State. The implication seems to be that Rusk is a political moder- 
ate and that Kennedy’s innate conservatism is showing through his sup- 
posed liberalism. Doctrinaire liberals with prefabricated notions can be a 
handicap when there is a job to be done, but I think the choice of Rusk should 
be interpreted mainly in the light of the vast proportions of the President’s 
role today. Fifty years ago, when still President of Princeton University, 
Woodrow Wilson said: “The President can never again be the mere domestic 
figure he has been through so large a part of our history. The nation has 
risen to the first rank in power and resources. The other nations of the world 
look askance upon her, half in fear, and wonder with a deep anxiety what 
she will do with her vast strength. .. . We can never hide our President again 
as a mere domestic officer.” 

Wilson never dreamed how true his words would become in 1961. When 
Eisenhower journeyed to the airfield in Maryland to greet the incoming 
Khrushchev, he knew he was acting as the leader of the Free World and not 
merely as the head of one nation. Kennedy is undoubtedly aware that he 
must not delegate his world role and that he would be abdicating his re- 
sponsibility to a degree if he appointed a man like Stevenson, who is well- 





known in Europe and Asia and 
whom other nations would regard 
as the official guardian of American 
foreign affairs. In other words, the 
new President is resolved to be his 
own Secretary of State. The Con- 
stitution has placed upon his shoul- 
ders the full responsibility for con- 
ducting the foreign affairs of the 
United States and he is accept- 
ing that responsibility in an era 
of personal diplomacy. That is not 
to say that Rusk will be a mere er- 
rand boy. He will be an important 
member of the cabinet and the Pres- 
ident’s confidant but nevertheless a 
deputy who will not overshadow the 
leader of the Free World. 


r 

Tue GENERAL OUTLINES of the new 
foreign policy have been adum- 
brated in President Kennedy’s in- 
augural address. Making due allow- 
ance for the expansive rhetoric we 
have come to expect of a presiden- 
tial candidate, he will undoubtedly 
bring forth some brave, new foreign 
aid programs in an attempt to re- 
gain the initiative and recover what 
he has called “America’s lost pres- 
tige.” Moreover as an admirer of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt he will intro- 
duce some startling innovations in 
military tactics. 

No Vatican prelate will be look- 
ing over his shoulder as he shapes 
his foreign policy but it is to be 
hoped that morality will play a large 
part in his policy decisions. As a 
Catholic he will be untrue to him- 
self if he fails to allow his conscience 
free play. Lately there has been a 
great amount of discussion among 
political scientists and theologians 
about moral values in foreign policy. 


Some political experts seem to think 
that morality has nothing to con- 
tribute to foreign policy save an 
attitude of stiffnecked righteousness 
that stands in the way of rational 
solutions of real problems. They 
say it was the hard, unrelenting and 
unforgiving moral righteousness of 
both sides in our own Civil War that 
prevented a peaceable cessation of 
hostilities, and that the Calvinistic 
morality of Wilson made the terms 
of the Versailles Treaty so harsh on 
the culprits that it sowed the seeds 
of the Second World War. The ideal 
of the political realists seems to be 
a foreign policy that is ready for rea- 
sonable compromise, regardless of 
the moral guilt of the enemy, and 
capable of making an appeal to the 
enlightened self-interest of the 
enemy. 

Yet it is inconceivable that a 
country whose people live in a civili- 
zation of Christian inspiration 
should forego all moral values in the 
conduct of its foreign affairs. In 
spite of the elaborate explanations 
by military experts about the stra- 
tegical necessity of bombing Hiro- 
shima, there is scarcely an American 
who does not feel ashamed of our 
part in that massacre. Surely there 
is a middle ground between “moral 
righteousness” and pacificism in 
which compassion and forgiveness 
can play a role in the molding of 
foreign policy. 


S ce THE DESTINY of the Free 
World as well as the welfare of the 
United States is linked up with the 
free functioning of the U.N., we can 
be sure that President Kennedy will 
have much to say about our policies 








in the U.N. As the President has 
already stated, the American Am- 
bassador to the U.N., Adlai Steven- 
son, will have a key role in forming 
that policy but there is no doubt 
that the President himself will have 
the final say in every major decision. 
In view of Stevenson’s constitu- 
tional inability to make up his mind, 
Kennedy’s alacrity in making deci- 
sions will prove a blessing. 

One of the toughest problems fac- 
ing the new administration is the 
burgeoning power of the Afro-Asian 
bloc in the U.N. In the early days 
of the General Assembly, the United 
States enjoyed an extensive influ- 
ence over the great majority of the 
fifty-one members. But now there 
are forty-six Asian and African 
states out of a total membership in 
the General Assembly of ninety-nine 
nations. Thus the United States, 
and indeed the Free World, requires 
the aid of the Afro-Asian bloc to 
muster the two-thirds majority 
needed in the Assembly. At present 
our fortunes are not prospering in 
the Assembly. In December the 
United States sustained a defeat 
when it abstained from voting for 
an anticolonial manifesto that won, 
89-0. The disturbing fact is that 
the Soviets did vote for it and found 
themselves in cozy company with 
the Asians and Africans while the 
United States was lined up with 
colonial powers like Belgium, France 
and England. That is not the way 
to win the good will of the colored 
peoples of the world. Later the 
United States found itself voting 
alongside the colonial powers 
against the Afro-Asian bloc on the 
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question of Algerian independence. 

Should the United States join the 
colonial powers or the anticolonial 
bloc in the U.N.? That will be a 
tough nut for President Kennedy to 
crack. At times it may be necessary 
to stand against the Afro-Asian bloc 
in order to counteract a Soviet 
move. And aside from the question 
of Soviet subversion, is it always in 
the best interests of world peace to 
grant freedom to countries not yet 
ready for it? This is another reason 
why President Kennedy will not be 
too anxious to give Stevenson too 
free a hand—for the “liberal” posi- 
tion here may possibly prove dis- 
astrous. 


Awp WHAT OF the Congo? Kennedy 
cannot afford to depute Congo pol- 
icy decisions to any subordinate. 
The risk is too great. It is beginning 
to look as though the U.N. force 
may not be able to preserve the 
peace there. The Soviets are the 
culprits but the fact is that they 
are making more trouble inside the 
U.N. itself than in Africa. They are 
striving mightily to tie the hands 
of Hammarskjéld and are backing 
the Afro-Asian bloc in its support 
of the Lumumba regime. Secretary 
General Hammarskjéld has de- 
scribed the situation as a Spanish 
Civil War in the making. The pros- 
pect of becoming embroiled with 
Russia in the Congo is not a pleas- 
ant one for Kennedy but it is very 
real. It is up to him to do what he 
can in this impasse to disentangle 
the skeins of justice. The main 
trouble from the procedural side is 
that the U.N. itself cannot seem to 
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make up its mind as to what the 
U.N. force is supposed to do in the 
Congo. The general impression on 
the floor of the Assembly seems to 
be that the U.N. troops are there to 
preserve law and order but the As- 
sembly resolutions have been word- 
ed so ambiguously that both sides 
can cite them in support of their 
arguments. In the parliamentary 
battle between the United States 
and Russia neither side can succeed 
in getting a resolution passed in its 
favor. 

Meanwhile the U.N. force seems 
to be crumbling apart. Five nations 
have announced they are withdraw- 
ing their troops and some have even 
announced they will recognize the 
Gizenga government composed of 
Lumumba supporters. The only 
solution seems to be a large increase 
in the U.N. force so as to enable it 
to keep order or a large increase in 
Soviet reinforcements so as to en- 
able them to oust the Kasavubu 
government. 


I, IS REPORTED that disarmament 
negotiations will be resumed at 
Geneva on February 7th. This too 
will present monumental problems 
for the new American President. 
Will he dare to incur the wrath of 
NATO? Its armies are equipped 
with nuclear arms and its planes 
carry nuclear bombs and it is now 
asking for five United States mis- 
sile submarines and a larger number 
of Polaris missiles for land forces. 
NATO will scarcely look with favor 
on a disarmament pact. However 
there is good reason to think that 
the new President will take a live- 


lier interest in the negotiations than 
did President Eisenhower. His ad- 
visers, especially Jerome Wiesner of 
M.I.T., feel strongly that the United 
States has been as much to blame 
as the Russians for blocking disarm- 
ament proposals. They claim that 
the blocking has been done by poli- 
ticians who conceal their ignorance 
of science by maintaining that sci- 
ence has no foolproof way to pro- 
tect the United States against Sov- 
iet trickery. They agree that an 
arms control system is a calculated 
risk but insist that the maintenance 
of peace through nuclear deterrence 
is also a calculated risk. They feel 
that science can provide a strong 
case for the feasibility of an arms 
control system but that only the 
President himself, a popular hero, 
can persuade fearful politicians and 
ordinary citizens that such a system 
is workable here and now. 

Is it too much to hope that the 
first Catholic President will blend 
with his realism a universal com- 
passion for the misery of the under- 
developed countries of the world? 
He will have capable strategists who 
will help him to map out military 
and diplomatic tactics. For advice 
on compassion he need only look to 
his own Catholic Faith. One need 
not be a Christian to know the con- 
cept of human brotherhood, but the 
Gospel adds to this concept that of 
the irruption of divine love into the 
world, Christ going about doing 
good. As Pope Pius XII said of 
Christians in general, “No other 
group is so favorably predisposed, 
from every point of view, to inter- 
national understanding.” 











Most Rev. Denis E. Hurley, O.M.I., D.D. 


Can Africa 
Work? 


Africa will have no political or 
cultural future until African 
men learn how to work hard. 


Tun PURPOSE OF this article is to talk about Africa’s future in 
relation to three internal factors: government, education and, 
most importantly, work. 

As far as government is concerned, the colonizing powers 
that are pulling out are leaving Africa with a legacy of extremely 
knotty problems. Colonialism shook Africa out of its sleep of 
the ages. It also dislocated the local political communities and 
traditions of government. It created artificial states without 
unity of political purpose, language or custom. It introduced 
Western economy and culture and the idea of democracy. And 
as it fades out, it leaves behind the language of democracy but 
little practical grasp of its reality and hardly any experience of 
its workings. Democracy is not a system of government for emerg- 
ing societies. There is not likely to be much of it in Africa during 
the next few decades. Single-party and strong-man rule will prob- 
ably predominate. 

Educationally the problem is not so complex. The African has 
a voracious appetite for academic education. He has the ability to 
absorb knowledge and the patience and perseverance to dedicate 
himself to its acquisition. There may be some backwoods areas 
where the new knowledge is resented as a threat to tribal tradi- 
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tions, but such an attitude is no 
match for the educational ferment 
bubbling from one end to the other 
of Africa. The only limitation on 
Africa’s cultural advance is not 
mental capacity but financial 
means. The extent of that limita- 
tion must not be minimized. But 
a limitation is a deficiency and not 
a positive obstacle. 

Finally we come to work—the 
last of the three factors on my list 
in order of enumeration, the first in 
order of importance. Work is what 
makes the community. A com- 
munity is on its way when men 
have acquired the habit of working 
together, of bringing to the poten- 
tialities of nature a systematic ap- 
plication of mind and muscle. From 
that rich origin spring all the bene- 
fits of society: corporate life, edu- 
cation, government. 


Avucas LONG STAGNATION of the 
spirit was above all a stagnation 
of work. The great bulk of sub- 
Saharan Africa did not know the 
meaning of work. It struggled along 
on a subsistence economy, relying 
for food on hunting and the most 
rudimentary forms of animal hus- 
bandry and agriculture. The hu- 
man male, the traditional bread- 
winner on other continents, did not 
really work. His chief pursuits 
were hunting, fighting and attend- 
ing council meetings. As necessity 
arose he got down to a little hut- 
building or wood carving, or perhaps 
he set himself up as a blacksmith 
to maintain the tribal armory. 
Apart from that there was little 
constructive work of any kind. 
Women and girls attended to the 
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Some observers of the African scene say 
the African is constitutionally incapable of 
doing hard work. The Archbishop of Dur- 
ban, South Africa, Most Rev. Denis E. Hur- 
ley, O.M.1., D.D., expresses the opinion that 
the African’s reluctance to work may be due 
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the creation of an American Catholic project 
to give technical aid to the Africans while 
tactfully altering their ancestral traditions 
of work. Archbishop Hurley is a native of 
South Africa, a vigorous critic of apartheid 
and an outspoken defender of the rights of 
the African Negro. 





domestic chores, the pottery and 
the primitive family garden, and 
boys before the age of puberty 
herded the cattle and goats. In 
many ways it was an ideal life, but 
it was not a stimulating one. There 
was no incentive to get ahead eco- 
nomically or culturally, to plan or 
save or provide for the future. 
There was no challenge to stimulate 
inventiveness and the application 
of energy. Africa lived for the day 
and hoped for the morrow. Even 
after a lifetime of labor in a Euro- 
pean home, an African housekeeper 
still finds it hard to notice and re- 
port shortages before reaching the 
bottom of the barrel. “I forgot’’ is 
the exasperating refrain proclaim- 
ing Africa’s utter contempt for 
planning and providing. 

Suddenly in the nineteenth cen- 
tury a defenseless Africa, without 
wheel or lever, road or vehicle, 
brick or mortar, letter or number, 
was hit by the invading West, four 
thousand years ahead of her in cul- 
tural and technical progress. She 
learned from the West something 
of its schooling and of its govern- 
ment. Schooling enraptured her. 
Government humiliated her—until 
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she could get back her own. And 
work? That is the big question. 
All the education in the world and 
all the political activity will get her 
nowhere if she does not create the 
substructure of work on which cul- 
ture and government must rest. 
Julius Nyerere of Tanganyika un- 
derstands this well. “Uhurru” 
“Freedom” is no longer his sole 
battle-cry. It is now “Uhurru na- 
kasi” —“Freedom and Work.” 


So FAR AFRICANS have had little 
opportunity to demonstrate their 
ability to work. Work up to recent 
times has generally meant the 
drudgery of laboring for the white 
man. The escape from this drudg- 
ery and the humiliation it has en- 
tailed has lain along the path of 
academic education and political 
agitation. 

Can we take it for granted that, 
when the African bends all his 
energies to the problem of work, 
he will be as successful as he has 
been in academic learning and po- 
litical agitation? There are some 
who would deny it. Politics, they 
point out, is instinctive to man and 
the politics of manipulating mass 
sentiment is made to order for the 
African. His race is gifted with a 
profound community sense, an 
abundance of instinctive feeling 
and something like extrasensory 
mass communication—perfect ma- 
terial for the talents of the politi- 
cian adept at oratory and fond of 
power and display—and there are 
many such among the Africans. 

Academic education, they main- 
tain, also suits the African. It does 
not call for initiative, organization 


and physical drive. Education is 
planned for him. He drifts into it, 
enjoys it and goes along with the 
system as on a conveyor belt, 
helped on his way by numerous 
financial grants. He ends up as a 
clerk, a lawyer, a teacher, a doctor 
or a priest, fitting into an estab- 
lished system and rarely called 
upon to take chances, exercise in- 
dependent judgment and burn up 
physical energy. 

Francis B. Stevens, writing in 
U. S. News and World Report 
(August 22nd, 1960), gives his 
opinion of the situation as follows: 


Without white leadership . . . plantation 
agriculture will stagnate within five years. 
The African male loathes farm work, 
considers it fit only for women... . As 
with agriculture, so to an even greater 
extent with mining, industry and com- 
merce. In the parts of Africa I have vis- 
ited, I have yet to hear of an African 
who holds a position of responsibility on 
either the management or the technical 
side of a mining or industrial enterprise 
of any consequence—in fact, of any such 
enterprise. To say that this situation re- 
sults from lack of opportunity is to ignore 
realities. The unanimous testimony of 
white management—some of it very sym- 
pathetic to African aspirations — is that 
the African will not accept responsibility. 
If he had shown the drive and the apti- 
tude, the opportunity would have been 
forthcoming. Nor, generally speaking, 
are Africans to be found in commerce.... 
It would be completely unrealistic to sug- 
gest that discrimination plays a role here. 
The simple fact is that the African dis- 
plays neither taste nor talent for trade. 


Stuart Cloete, writing in the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
summarizes his opinion in the 
words: “Africa is a black giant 





whose flesh is supported by white 
bones, nerves and sinews. When 
they are removed the flesh falls 
back shapeless into the forest.” 

That is a devastating judgment. 
It is tantamount to maintaining 
that the African character is totally 
different from that of the rest of 
mankind, totally devoid of the 
capacity for work, totally alien to 
its discipline. It also sounds like 
a very rash judgment. The African, 
traditionally unaccustomed to hard 
creative work as understood in 
other parts of the world, has a long 
and difficult road to negotiate be- 
fore he becomes a success as an 
economic man; but there is no justi- 
fication for ruling out in advance 
all possibility of achieving that suc- 
cess. He must be given a chance to 
prove himself. 

He will need a lot of outside help 
and this help must be generously 
given. It must also be wisely given. 
One of the basic manifestations of 
wisdom in dealing with human be- 
ings is to remember their diversity. 
Most of the failures of the West in 
dealing with Africa and Asia stem 
from two monumentally asinine as- 
sumptions about which, with all our 
vaunted knowledge of history, phi- 
losophy and science, true percep- 
tion has often eluded us. These 
assumptions were that all the world 
thinks like the West and that what 
is best for the West is best for the 
rest. The Ugly American is only 
one species of Ugly Westerner. 
These two assumptions have landed 
us in so much trouble in recent 
years that they are the first things 
we should guard against in our fu- 
ture approaches to Africa. 
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W: WANT TO help Africans to work. 
All right. Now how do we go about 
it? Do we assume that they have 
the same values and attitudes as 
Westerners, the same basic philoso- 
phy in regard to work and the ex- 
ploitation of nature, the same dedi- 
cation to material progress, to 
planning, organizing, producing, 
saving, investing? It would be dan- 
gerous to make such assumptions. 
It is just possible that Africans, and 
particularly the Bantu, have an in- 
herited philosophy of life that pro- 
vides them with a completely dif- 
ferent set of economic values and 
that, as a result, they will be un- 
able to embrace the Western eco- 
nomic outlook (not that one would 
want them to embrace it in its en- 
tirety) until their basic philosophy 
is suitably adapted. This may be 
at the back of their apparent eco- 
nomic incapacity. It may not be a 
question of physical or emotional 
inadequacy. It may be the deep 
beliefs and values sucked into their 
system with their mothers’ milk. 
Father Placid Tempels, O.F.M., 
a Congo missionary, was so im- 
pressed with the difficulty of reach- 
ing the Bantu soul despite decades 
of religious and educational en- 
deavor, that he set about investigat- 
ing the deep cause and in his book 
Bantu Philosophy came up with the 
theory that there is a traditional 
Bantu wisdom woven into the warp 
and woof of the African character; 
and that, if we fail to take this into 
account in our dealings with Afri- 
cans, our religious and cultural con- 
tacts will not penetrate to the in- 
nermost reaches of the African 
personality, but will leave the old 
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wisdom intact to provide the real 
psychological resource in time of 
stress and crisis. Christian faith 
and Western ways will be merely 
superficial. The deep springs of 
thought, feeling and action lie hid- 
den in the secret recesses of tribal 
lore identified with the African per- 
sonality. 

According to Father Tempels, 
the basic element of this Bantu wis- 
dom is the idea of “vital force.” 
The Bantu, he says, do not think of 
being, that which is, as the ultimate 
reality, the basic ingredient of all 
things, the stuff of which all things 
are made. When Westerners with 
their background of Hellenistic phi- 
losophy think “being,” the Bantu 
think “vital force.” When the 


Bantu look at rocks, trees, clouds, 
animals and even people, they do 


not see “things,” they see manifes- 
tations of this force — waves and 
ripples on the stream of life. 

This vital force is given by God 
to a man through his ancestors. It 
flows in the family and the tribe, 
maintaining community of interest, 
spirit and purpose. It links the past 
with the present and guarantees a 
future possessed of identical dispo- 
sitions and attitudes. Man shares 
the vital force with all else that has 
come from God; but man’s share is 
the noblest: he is the lord of crea- 
tion. Things (understood as par- 
ticular expressions of vital force) 
act upon one another, increase or 
decrease the vital force of one an- 
other. All weakness in man, sick- 
ness, humiliation, loss of power and 
prestige, are diminutions of vital 
force. They must be compensated 
by appropriate action, which tradi- 


tionally takes the form of recourse 
to witch doctors, who are the de- 
positories and practitioners of prac- 
tical vital-force wisdom, and to an- 
cestral spirits, who enjoy a favored 
position as highly charged antece- 
dents along the line of flow. 


Tus THEORY COULD explain a lot 
about Bantu character and be- 
havior. The complaint is often 
heard that Christianized Bantu re- 
linquish only with the greatest re- 
luctance the practice of traditional 
customs involving recourse to witch 
doctors and the invocation and 
propitiation of ancestral spirits, and 
that, in times of stress, the pull of 
tradition is too strong even for the 
best of them. Christian chiefs, for 
instance, have more than once 
been found guilty of ritual murder. 
After due allowance has been made 
for the sheer pressure of repetition 
in the matter of custom, perhaps 
the vital-force theory of Bantu phi- 
losophy completes the explanation. 

This could very well be true of 
the cattle cult that is the ruination 
of Bantu farming. Cattle in the 
Bantu scheme of things are not 
merely four-footed animals that 
provide beef and dairy products. 
Cattle are the sacred symbol of 
wealth, power and prestige. They 
are at the heart of bride-price con- 
tracts. When a bride leaves her 
family to join her husband, cattle 
replace her. It is an exchange of 
fecundity. The cattle make good 
the loss to the family of the survival 
value embodied in a young pros- 
pective mother. Balance is main- 
tained in regard to the family 
capacity of transmitting its vital 





force to posterity, because the pos- 
session of cattle guarantees the 
ability to absorb fertile women 
from other families. Cattle, one 
could almost say, are the sacrament 
of vital force. 

Because of this, their value to 
the Bantu householder bears no re- 
lation whatsoever to the question 
of food, clothing or traction. The 
value of cattle is absolute, com- 
pletely independent of any prac- 
tical use to which they may be put. 
And this absolute value regulates 
the approach to other things, like 
land. In the light of the principles 
of the cattle cult, land could have 
no higher value than to provide 
grazing for cattle. Hence agricul- 
ture and all the work associated 
with it take second place. The sa- 
cred cow predominates and what- 
ever work there is is done mainly 
by the cow. 


‘Tus TRIBAL COMMUNITY, the com- 
munal tenure of land and the cat- 
tle cult, giving practical expres- 
sion to the philosophy of vital force, 
kept Africa pleasantly unemployed 
and torpor-stricken until the West 
came smashing its way in during 
the nineteenth century. Africa has 
now responded with a colossal ap- 
petite for Western education and a 
fierce political passion for inde- 
pendence expressed in the Western 
jargon of nationalism, democracy 
and Marxism. What about work? 
There was a priest in South Africa, 
Father Bernard Huss of the Ma- 
riannhill Missionaries, who dedi- 
cated his life to a Christian social 
apostolate among the Bantu. He 
founded the Catholic African Union 
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with the motto, “Better fields, bet- 
ter homes, better hearts,” and de- 
voted his energies for thirty years 
to lecturing and writing on the sim- 
ple facts of agriculture, animal hus- 
bandry, co-operative societies and 
savings unions. He was often, not 
surprisingly, a discouraged man, 
and a dramatized story of his life 
by Francis Schimlek bears with 
good reason the title, Against the 
Stream (Mariannhill Mission Press, 
1949). Except for a fairly prosper- 
ous savings union, his success was 
almost nil. It would have been 
totally nil but for one project, which 
involved the subdivision of a large 
farm into moderately sized hold- 
ings and the sale of them, in the 
days when this was still possible in 
South Africa, to Bantu farmers. 
This project, like a few contempo- 
rary ones of a similar nature, broke 
through the tradition of communal 
ownership of land. Somehow, 
through the enforcement of strict 
regulations it also broke through 
the unfortunate consequences of 
the cattle cult. It has been a mag- 
nificent success. It has stimulated 
many of the Bantu at long last to 
work: to develop an enlightened 
program of agriculture and animal 
husbandry. 

In Southern Rhodesia the gov- 
ernment, through its native Land 
Husbandry Act, has been endeavor- 
ing to pursue this policy on a large 
scale. Some good results have been 
achieved, but the process is slow, 
mainly, it is alleged, because of the 
difficulties experienced in dividing 
communally held tribal reserves 
into individual holdings. 


Apparently, therefore, if old 
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Bantu traditions concerning com- 
munity and cattle can be brought 
under control, individuals can be 
inspired to work and produce. The 
problem is to win the concurrence 
of the Bantu in any betterment 
schemes that may be advanced. In 
the Union of South Africa it is 
practically impossible for govern- 
ment officials to achieve anything. 
To the Africans’ way of thinking, 
the government can have only one 
aim—and that is to make things 
worse. In other areas a tremendous 
field awaits enlightened government 
leadership and tactful Western aid. 
Western aid must respect and yet 
change the revered ancestral tradi- 
tions of the Africans. 


= 1s A field worth investigating 
for a really imaginative Catholic 
project of international co-opera- 
tion. Partial beginnings are already 
being made with the help of the 
German Misereor Fund in such de- 
velopments as a school of social 
studies in Tanganyika and the agri- 
cultural extension program pro- 
moted by Pius XII College in 
Basutoland under Antigonish in- 
spiration. Would it not be possible 
for Catholic America, with its enor- 
mous financial, academic and tech- 
nical resources, to create an Afri- 
can-aid agency designed chiefly to 
place technical help at the disposal 
of missionary institutions or the 
civil administration and to work 
where necessary in co-operation 
with similar agencies, both Catholic 
and non-Catholic? A Catholic 
agency would have the great ad- 
vantage of approaching the whole 
question of African aid with an in- 


stinctive understanding of all the 
factors involved, the spiritual and 
the material, the traditional and 
the actual. It would bring together 
theologians and _  agriculturalists, 
philosophers and engineers, sociolo- 
gists and missionaries, anthropolo- 
gists and experts on co-operatives, 
as well as lay apostles. A well or- 
ganized agency with a tactful and 
understanding staff, drawing its 
inspiration from the unpatronizing, 
all-embracing and integral charity 
of Christ, could have an enormous 
impact on Africa and could be of 
very welcome assistance to all gov- 
ernments anxious to limit Soviet 
influence in Africa. 

This reference to technical aid 
has been made largely with a view 
to agricultural betterment. Farm- 
ing, however, is not everything, and 
Africans must also learn to shoul- 
der responsibilities in industry and 
commerce. Many have had consid- 
erable experience on the lower rungs 
of such enterprises. They must 
graduate to higher techniques and 
the art of management. 

But farming will be the founda- 
tion of the economy. Man learns 
the meaning of work best from his 
direct wrestling with nature. He 
will never be a great processor or 
trader until he has succeeded as a 
primary producer. That is true at 
least of the broad field of a na- 
tional or continental economy. 
Africa will have no economic fu- 
ture, and consequently no political 
or cultural future, until her grain 
and fruit and flax and timber are 
won from her slumbering and sun- 
baked bosom by the sweat of her 
own sons and daughters, 
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The Changing Image 
of Latin America 


The gap between the expectations of the masses 
and their actual level of living 
has brought on a wave of discontent 


and a demand for vast changes. 


As WE MOVE through the second half of the twentieth century, the 
press of the world is certain to give more and more space to ac- 
counts of food riots, political demonstrations, attempted coups and 
other expressions of revolt on the part of the masses now crowded 
into the cities of Latin America. 

Rapid social and economic change is the order of the day 
throughout this area. During the last twenty-five years the twenty 
nations involved, countries which previously had remained largely 
untouched by the social changes that were remaking other parts 
of the Western world, have been caught up in the feverish quest 
for new and better ways of life. Three of the more significant of 
these changes—the enormous population growth, increasing urbani- 
zation and the widening gap between the level of living and the 
standard of living—-are described briefly in this short article. 

The rapidity with which the population is increasing in the 
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The old and the new meet. A _ horse-drawn two-wheeled cart seems 
out of place amid the rising walls of Brasilia, Brazil’s new capital city. 


twenty Latin American countries is among the most important of 
the current social phenomena in the vast area that lies to the south 
and east of the Rio Grande. Indeed the high rate of population 
increase is a key factor in the immense social and economic changes 
which are occurring in all of the Latin American countries and one 
of the more important causes of the serious social problems or mal- 
adjustments with which their societies are afflicted. Simultaneously 
the rapidly growing population is a potent influence in enhancing 
the importance of the Latin American nations in world affairs. 
As a matter of fact, in the atomic age the twenty Latin Ameri- 
can countries taken together make up the great world area in which 
the population is increasing most rapidly. According to estimates 
made by the present writer for the period 1940 to 1950, the latest 
one for which census counts help keep the innumerable guesses 
within reasonable bounds, the rate of increase in Latin America 





was 2.5 per cent per year. This com- 
pares with rates of about 0.9 per 
cent for the world as a whole and 
1.4 per cent in the United States. 
The only other countries with rates 
approximating those for Latin 
America during the comparable dec- 
ade are Libya, the Union of South 
Africa, Tunisia, Canada, Formosa, 
Israel, Japan, the Philippines, Tur- 
key and New Zealand. After the 
work of compiling the results from 
the 1960 censuses is fairly well 
along, it is likely to be found that 
the rapidity with which the number 
of inhabitants of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries is increasing will 
contrast even more sharply with 
population changes in other parts 
of the world. 

At the beginning of the twentieth 
century there were only about 43,- 
000,000 inhabitants in all twenty of 
the independent nations of Latin 
America taken together. This was 
equal to about 2.7 per cent of the 
people in the world. By 1950 there 
were some 154,000,000 inhabitants 
in these Latin American countries, 
or about 6.2 per cent of the world’s 
total. Subsequent to 1950 the aver- 
age annual increase in Latin Amer- 
ica is estimated at over 4,000,000, 
so that by the beginning of this year 
the combined population of the 
twenty countries will probably be 
about 200,000,000. Latin Americans 
will thus constitute 7 out of every 
100 people in the world, whereas, as 
stated above, in 1900 they made up 
less than 3 out of every 100. 

During the second third of the 
twentieth century people through- 
out the world have been concentrat- 
ing in towns and cities to an un- 
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precedented degree. In the very 
decades in which nuclear weapons 
make continued existence in great 
metropolitan centers somewhat haz- 
ardous, the peoples of the world 
have been literally “cutting across 
lots” in their haste to become resi- 
dents of urban centers; and in no 
part of the globe has this tendency 
been more pronounced than in the 
eighteen Spanish American repub- 
lics, Brazil and Haiti, considered 
collectively. 

During the colonial period the 
Spaniards and Portuguese who took 
possession of much of the New 
World founded hundreds of towns 
and cities. But these centers were 
very limited in their social and eco- 
nomic functions. They were merely 
military, administrative and resi- 
dential centers from which the con- 
querors exercised their control over 
the Indians, the mixed breeds who 
rapidly appeared on the scene and 
the Negro slaves imported from 
Africa to work on the plantations 
and in the mines. Few of the new 
cities were commercial centers of 
any importance. They had little or 
no industry and hardly any figured 
as transportation centers, except in 
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the sense that from them radiated 
the mule trails and canoe routes 
leading to the interior. Even after 
most of the countries gained their 
independence during the first quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century, there 
were no sudden and dramatic 
changes in the functions performed 
by Latin American cities. Most of 
them continued for another century 
as mere residential, administrative 
and military centers. By 1900, how- 
ever, about a dozen of them had 
become important as ports, and the 
building of railroads had helped in- 
crease the importance of others as 
centers of commerce and transpor- 
tation. At the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, Buenos Aires, Rio de 
Janeiro, Havana, and Montevideo 
were cities in which transportation 
and commerce were among the ma- 
jor occupations of the people, and 
throughout Latin America some 
important cities which were not 
national capitals, i.e., which were re- 
latively unimportant as administra- 
tive centers, had grown and flour- 
ished. The latter category includes 
such places as Rosario in Argentina, 
Valparaiso in Chile, Barranquilla 
and Buenaventura in Colombia, 
Callao in Peru, and Bahia, Porto 
Alegre, Belém, Manaus, and Recife 
in Brazil. 

In the period that has passed 
since the end of World War II there 
has been a phenomenal growth and 
development of true industrial cen- 
ters throughout Latin America. Sao 
Paulo, Medellin and Monterrey are 
the names of cities that immediately 
flash into mind when the industriali- 
zation of Latin America is men- 
tioned, but in all of the towns and 


cities the transforming activities 
rapidly are coming to be those upon 
which large portions of the popula- 
tions are dependent. By 1950 
Buenos Aires, Havana, Santiago, 
Lima, Mexico City, Porto Alegre 
and Bogota had all become cities in 
which manufacturing led all other 
activities in providing jobs for 
breadwinners. 

Thus, both as a cause and as an 
effect, the broadening of the eco- 
nomic bases of Latin American cities 
is related to the mushrooming popu- 
lations of urban centers throughout 
the area. In 1900 no Latin American 
city ranked among the fifteen larg- 
est population centers of the world. 
In fact only ten cities in all of the 
twenty countries had as many as 
100,000 residents, of which the larg- 
est were Buenos Aires with about 
650,000 inhabitants, Rio de Janeiro 
with around 500,000, and Mexico 
City with approximately 400,000. 


Duoame THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
however, all this has changed, and 
continues to change, with startling 
rapidity. Indeed it is hard for the 
present writer to believe his eyes 
when he has the opportunity to note 
personally the growth and trans- 
formation in towns and cities lo- 
cated in the vast expanse of terri- 
tory between Neuvo Laredo, Mex- 
ico and Osorno, Chile, which have 
taken place since he began observ- 
ing them in 1935. In 1947 Buenos 
Aires had 2,981,000 inhabitants; 
and in 1950 Rio de Janeiro had a 
population of 2,336,000; Sao Paulo, 
2,042,000; and Mexico City, 2,234,- 
000. By 1950 all four of these cities 
figured in the list of the world’s 





fifteen largest centers of population 
and all have grown phenomenally 
since their last censuses. 

The growth and development of 
these great cities is only one aspect 
of the process of urbanization. 
Simultaneously hundreds of villages 
and small towns are developing into 
cities of importance, and the spread 
of the metropolitan influence out- 
ward into the districts surrounding 
the principal cities is drastically af- 
fecting the lives of millions of peo- 
ple. Indeed the development of sa- 
tellite cities and towns in the zones 
surrounding such centers as Buenos 
Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 
Mexico City and Havana rivals that 
going on in the areas surrounding 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Los Angeles and other 
great cities in the United States. 

Now that hundreds of thousands, 
or even millions, of people are living 
together within a single urban com- 
munity, social, economic and politi- 
cal activities no longer can continue 
with the listless abandon that once 
characterized life in the thousands 
of small rural communities of which 
Latin America was composed. As I 
have already stated at the beginning 
of this article, the press of the world 
in the next half-century is certain to 
give more and more space to ac- 
counts of food riots, political demon- 
strations, attempted coups, and 
other expressions of revolt on the 
part of the masses now crowded into 
the cities of Latin America. Organ- 
ized urban labor already is a domi- 
nant factor in the government and 
politics of many of the countries. 
And in hundreds of other ways the 
urbanization now going on so rapid- 
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ly is certain to revolutionize the way 
of life throughout Latin America. 


Dyan THE LAST fifty years a 
veritable revolution has taken place 
in the expectations of the masses of 
the population throughout Latin 
America, and this has been accom- 
panied by substantial increases in 
the average amounts of goods and 
services actually consumed by the 
people. However, the rise in expec- 
tations, in what the sociologist and 
the economist call the standard of 
living, has been more rapid than 
that in actual consumption prac- 
tices, or the level of living. As a re- 
sult, since 1910, and especially since 
1935, the gap or the spread between 
the two has become much more pro- 
nounced. The masses throughout 
Latin America now aspire by the 
millions to the ownership of small 
parcels of land, to a voice in politi- 
cal affairs and to a way of life more 
comparable with that they see en- 
joyed by the more favored classes in 
their own society and that which 
they have been told prevails in 
some other parts of the world. But 
this is also to say that it has been 
easier for politicians to promise than 
to fulfill, for agitators to arouse than 
for statesmen to satisfy, for the peo- 
ple to aspire than to attain, and for 
the standard of living to rise than 
for the level of living to go up to a 
comparable degree. As a result the 
gap between the actual plane of 
life of the masses in Latin America 
and that on which they feel entitled 
to live is much greater than it was 
fifty or even twenty-five years ago. 
To put it rather briefly, social 
and economic ferment and a demand 
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for change has become the order of 
the day, and there is little or no at- 
tempt nor even desire to distinguish 
between the elements in the old 
order that have worked to the ad- 
vantage of the masses and those 
that have been responsible for their 
woes. 

The revolution of expectations 
discussed here is a recent develop- 
ment. Even in the early 1930’s the 
bulk of the people in most of the 
Latin American countries lived in 
highly rural communities, where, 
because of poor facilities for com- 
munication and transportation and 
the low educational level, they were 
almost completely sealed off from 
contact with people in other parts 
of the world and even from associa- 
tion with their fellows in nearby sec- 
tions of their own countries. They 
were in great part illiterate and 
landless agricultural workers, living 
as had their ancestors for many 
generations in huts and _ hovels, 
poorly clad and fed and generally 
completely docile in the hands of 
the numerically small landowning 
class and their representatives. Ex- 
cept in Mexico and for a few spo- 
radic outbreaks in widely separated 
sections in other countries, when 
they did resort to arms it was as sol- 
diers in the personal armies of local 
aristocratic chieftains and not in 
any way as a part of a rising in 
which the masses sought to overturn 
their masters and the system they 
represented. 

Reams of paper could be filled 
with discussions of the many forces 
and factors which have played a 
part in generating the social ferment 
presently at work throughout Latin 


America and the increased gap 
which this has engendered between 
the level of living and the standard 
of living. But even in a short article 
such as this some of these forces and 
factors should be listed. Those 
which in the judgment of the pres- 
ent writer deserve high priority in 
this respect are as follows: (1) the 
development and extension of mod- 
erm means of communication and 
transportation, including those that 
link one country with another as 
well as those that help unite the 
various sections of a given country; 
(2) considerable headway in devel- 
oping what eventually may become 
a system of universal elementary 
education in each of the countries; 
(3) greatly increased contacts be- 
tween Latin Americans and the in- 
habitants of other parts of the 
world; (4) the enactment in all of 
the countries involved of substantial 
social legislation pertaining to hours 
of work, minimum wages, job secur- 
ity, paid vacations, sick leave with 
pay, severance pay and the rights 
of labor to organize; and (5) an in- 
creased tendency to substitute an 
appeal to the electorate and the vote 
for the military coup as the means 
of transferring power from one re- 
gime to another. 

The problems occasioned by the 
enormous population growth and 
the rapid development of an urban- 
ized society in Latin America are 
numerous but not insoluble. It is 
however the ever-widening gap be- 
tween the actual level of living and 
the standard of living that poses the 
greatest challenge in Latin America 
during the second half of the twen- 
tieth century. 
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The Next Decade 


in Latin America 


An interview with Ramon Yllarramendy 


Ramén Yllarramendy is a 26-year-old lawyer from Caracas, 
Venezuela. He is one of many Latin Americans who have 
visited Russia and Red China. He is now studying labor 


relations at Manhattan College and serving as a deputy 
U.N. representative of the International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions, a nondenominational labor union 
whose Latin American regional branch is the Latin Ameri- 
can Federation of Christian Trade Unionists. 


First of all, how bad is the reli- 
gious situation in Latin America? 


I have found two false ideas in the 
United States. One is that Latin 
America is 99% Catholic. It is not. 
The other idea is that all is lost, 
that it is too late to save the Faith, 
that the Faith is dead or dying 
everywhere in Latin America. This 
too is an exaggeration and the truth 
lies somewhere in between. 

It seems to me that one of the 


big problems is that the Church 
there had been Spanish for too long, 
too much attached to Old World 
ways of doing things, old patterns 
of religious life and activity, leisure- 
ly ways of living and thinking that 
came down from Spanish colonial 
times. These patterns were set up 
when Catholicism was the estab- 
lished religion and was virtually 
without competition or opposition 
in these countries. 





Violence and unrest in Latin America. Government forces take control of the center 


of Caracas, Venezuela’s capital, following demonstrations by pro-Castro extremists. 


In other words, you need a revo- 
lution? 


There is a revolution going on 
now in Latin America and we need 
it—but unfortunately a large seg- 
ment of Latin American Catholicism 
is too conservative. They still do 
not understand the absolute need of 
accomplishing this revolution 
through social justice. If the Cath- 
olics don’t lead the revolution, the 
Communists will. It’s in the cards. 


For too long many Latin American 
churchmen have been presenting 
the Sermon on the Mount as just a 
catalogue of humility, poverty and 
obedience, as though religion were 
only a means of keeping the people 
quiet. And look at the scandalous 
attitude of some of these leading 
Catholics toward Franco and Tru- 
jillo! Yes, the Church in Latin 
America is in general too conserva- 
tive. But what is there to conserve? 
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Poverty, misery, social injustice. In some respects, Latin America today is 
like France before the revolution of 1789. The fact is that the movements 
that have contributed to the contemporary religious revival in France, i.e., 
the social and liturgical movements, appeal strongly to us Latin Americans. 
Perhaps we need a Cardinal Suhard, an Abbé Pierre. There are signs of an 
awakening among us, but we have been sleeping for a long time and we must 
catch up in a hurry. 


Now for a specific, practical question: What can the Catholics of the 
United States do for the Church in Latin America? 


First, 1 would like to say by way of caution that Latin Americans very 
quickly sense an attitude of patronizing condescension on the part of anyone 
coming from the United States. Then too they are willing to concede Ameri- 
can superiority in material and technological matters—everything from re- 
frigerators to electric computers—but the educated Latin American feels he 
is intellectually and culturally superior to the American, more aware of the 
social, philosophical and economic challenges of our time. Specifically, he 
feels superior to the average American businessman who comes from the 
United States. In short, he will accept American technological and economic 
leadership but he does not expect to find ideological guidance coming from 
America. He is much more attracted by French and even freewheeling Span- 
ish intellectual circles. 


Can’t American Catholics do something for Latin America even though 
Latin Americans don’t consider them intellectuals? 


I am simply saying that before you start “doing something” for Latin 
America, you should study Latin America and understand its cultural heritage 
and psychology. Otherwise your help may be less effective. I don’t think you 
will do much good or achieve anything of lasting importance if you come 
unprepared. You need to have seminars, conferences and training not only 
by qualified experts on Latin America but also by Latin Americans them- 
selves. Without this, your priests and leaders in education, labor, business, 
social work and the press will be of little help in Latin America. 

It occurs to me moreover that instead of sending American priests and 
“lay missionaries,” it might be wiser in some cases to aid the already existing 
lay movements in Latin America in the political, labor and strictly apostolic 
fields. Volunteers from the United States are hard to train, costly to trans- 
port and their help will be available only for a limited period of time. 


What will be the real issues in Latin America during the next decade? 


One of course is Communism. You think of Communism as a physical 
threat, the rattling of rockets and Khrushchev with shoe in hand. For the 
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people of Latin America Communism is an attractive temptation and you 
must try to understand why. Your government tells Latin America about 
brutalities in Hungary but the average Latin American doesn’t feel these 
things. They haven’t experienced what the Hungarians have gone through. 
But they have experienced their own problems such as poverty and they are 
attracted to Communist promises to solve these problems which long years 
of association with the United States failed to solve. 


Are they attracted by the possibility of surrendering their freedom to 
Communism? 


Perhaps you do it unconsciously but you seem to restrict the comparison 
of the relative merits of Communism and democracy to the question of the 
production of commodities and weapons. Of course each Latin American 
thinks the Sputnik is quite an achievement, but if you say that the main 
issue is the choice between freedom and oppression, then I have this to say: 
democracy for an American means a system in which he can get a relatively 
high salary, social security, education for his children and so forth. But for 
Latin Americans, what does democracy mean? A system in which any am- 
bitious army man can seize power and receive a medal from the American 
Government while illiteracy, unemployment and hunger go unchecked in the 
country. For this kind of democracy no Latin American is ready to lay down 
his life. They are really not much concerned as to who arrived first at the 
moon but they are concerned about their social and economic problems. 
That’s why Communism is a temptation. But we Christians should be able 
to build an integrally democratic system that matches what Communism 
has to offer to our suffering people. 


What do you think of American policy in the past with regard to Latin 
America? 


Your policy of nonintervention in the tyranny of Latin American dictator- 
ships made a great and unfortunate impact on Latin American thought. You 
made much propaganda about the Russians taking away freedom in Eastern 
Europe but you made no outcry against the loss of freedom under Latin 
American dictators. Even under Dulles you gave them praise and decorations. 
The Communists, on the other hand, opposed these dictators. In fact, these 
dictatorships gave them a convenient raison d’étre, a cause, and many Latin 
Americans came to believe that the Communists couldn’t be as bad as they 
were painted. What you are faced with is not so much the innate appeal of 
Communism as your own failure to comprehend the real issues—and these 
were not created by the Communists. 


Do you think that the American concept of freedom can be exported? 


The United States is extraordinarily successful in selling Coca-Cola but 
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it fails to sell democracy and freedom. It talks about freedom but it only 
exports refrigerators and automobiles. And even when Latin Americans 
study in the United States I am afraid that they bring back with them Ameri- 
can tastes and a different style of living but not ideas. Democracies must 
be built in Latin America and they will have to be paper democracies in the 
beginning. 

Americans should enter into more discussion of the policies which might 
contribute to the growth of genuine democracy in Latin America. For in- 
stance, the International Federation of Christian Trade Unions believes 
that if a really free trade union movement is to develop in Latin America, 
trade unions must be disengaged from political parties. The constant ten- 
dency in Latin American politics is toward socialism and government pa- 
ternalism. Yet North Americans in the field of labor in Latin America do 
little to disturb this trend, even though at home in the United States they 
would be firmly committed to the democratic ideals of a free society. 


Would you comment on the Cuban situation? 


There has been a revolution in Cuba and I think there should have been 
a revolution there—but not this revolution. Experience in many countries 
indicates that dictatorships push the people right into the arms of the Com- 
munists. 

The Catholics who co-operated with this revolution in the beginning for- 
got that there are no neutral positions in Latin America. There are only deep 
ideological positions and if you are not firmly committed to a position, you 
cannot control the situation. To think you can is naive. Even Castro was 
not powerful enough to maintain his humanismo. There was one movement 
with a strong ideological commitment and it was prepared to win control of 
any situation that might develop. This was the Communist movement. On 
the other hand, the Christians (both Catholic and Protestant) who took 
part in the war against Batista’s tyranny were unco-ordinated. Each one was 
isolated from his Christian neighbor. This lack of organization on the Chris- 
tian side, specifically as a political movement, facilitated Communist contro! 
and so Castro was able to betray the originally pure and authentic revolu- 
tionary ideals of the Cuban people. 


Would you comment on American business policy—so-called American 
colonialism—in Latin America? 


I think the United States position on a common market for Latin America 
is very symptomatic. There is no reason why a factory in Colombia could 
not make teaspoons for all of Latin America. But customs barriers prohibit 
this and so the rest of Latin America must import teaspoons from outside the 
area, perhaps from the United States. 

To be sure, Latin American industrialists seek money to build factories 
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in Latin America but they want a monopoly on national markets, their tea- 
spoons are likely to be of inferior quality and the industrialists do nothing 
about the high protective tariffs enforced against “sister countries.” In the 
U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America, the United States has fav- 
ored a common market in Latin America for coffee, sugar and oil but not 
for the many products an indigenous, industrialized economy could produce. 
Presumably American business interests want to keep Latin America divided. 
They do not want Latin America to develop its own industrialized economy. 
Nor do the Russians favor the common market idea. Apparently they intend 
to gradually supplant American exports with exports from the Communist 
bloc. At any rate, in the World Interparliamentary Assembly in Warsaw, the 
United States and the Soviet Union voted together against the Latin Ameri- 
can common market idea. 


Is not the American businessman fair and honest in his dealings in 
Latin America? 


I think that American governmental policy and business ethics look quite 
different to Latin Americans than they do to you. In Latin America, let it 
be remembered, the American businessman is generally free of the restraints 
he finds in the United States—the antitrust laws, public opinion and the 
unions. And if the unions should make trouble for him in Latin America, he 
can go to the American ambassador who will in turn go to the White House, 
which has various means of bringing diplomatic and economic pressures to 
bear on the resolution of the difficulty. 

However, I do not think that American business interests and the Ameri- 
can government can ignore public opinion in Latin America much longer: 
your interests cannot remain islands undisturbed in a sea of unresolved social 
and economic problems. 


You keep returning to the economic problem. Do you think that Com- 
munism’s exclusive appeal is to the poor and the working class? 


By no means. The Communist Party in Latin America is quite universal 
in its social composition. The Communists have placed great emphasis on the 
youth, on the universities and on intellectuals, musicians and artists. Artists 
and intellectuals are highly respected in Latin America. 

Marxist publications have had an important political influence in Latin 
America. Take, for example, the Venezuelan students who took part in the 
revolution of 1928. Many of them have become top political figures since 
then. At the time of the revolution the Church was asleep and no Christian 
pamphlets on the social problems reached the attention of those sincere young 
people; without a choice, it was only natural that they became Marxists. 
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Which brand of Communism is more influential now in Latin America, 
the Russian or the Chinese? 


Latin Americans are hungry for radical approaches. Conditions in parts 
of Latin America are not so different from conditions in China before the 
Communists took over—at least land reform is just as necessary as it was in 
China. You should know that for the past few years Latin Americans have 
been traveling to Red China—at the rate of ten or twenty a month from 
Venezuela alone. From Cuba of course large groups have been going. These 
people are not all Communists. In fact, a Communist Party member will 
sacrifice his place on a plane so that a non-Communist can make the trip. 
If they do not become Communists, at least they become sympathetic to 
what the Communists are trying to do in China. And of course a trip to 
China is a great temptation in itself. Throughout Latin America it is easy 
to obtain the writings of the Chinese Communist leaders, and more and more 
the Communists seem to be placing Mao on a par with Lenin and Stalin. In 
Cuba, I think the switch from guerilla warfare to a full-blown “national” 
revolution with land reform and continued militarization shows Chinese influ- 
ence. I would watch, incidentally, for the same kind of thing to happen in 
Algeria, which might well turn into an African Cuba. 


You visited China yourself, didn’t you? 


Yes, in 1958. I suppose I was typical of many Latin Americans who 
visited Peiping. I did not compare China with the U. S. or even with Vene- 
zuela. The comparison I had to draw was with China ten years before. I saw 
Chinese soldiers being trained in arrogance, hatred, revenge, but I also saw 
relics in Shanghai of European occupation: one, carefully preserved, was a 
sign which had forbade “dogs and Chinese” to enter a public building. 
I also saw the housing, welfare programs and public sanitation described by 
Gerard de Bernis in “What I Saw in Red China” (THE CaTHOoLic Wor Lp, 
January 1960). I saw the massive campaigns against flies, mosquitoes and 
rats. I saw the people marching, bands playing, celebrating the successes of 
a city or factory in one of these campaigns. But in spite of the way in which 
the government controls the masses, I could not see evidence that the people 
were unhappy. For instance, I saw women at work in a factory at one o’clock 
at night, singing. 

My first Sunday in China I went to Mass. It was held in a Western- 
style church which was built in 1912. Then I went to a museum and dis- 
covered that the Communist Party in China had only been started in 1921 
and I wondered about all the centuries that the Christian idea and Christian 
missionaries had been present in China. I asked myself why the Christians 
didn’t visualize a way to fight for the rights of these people. When the 
revolution finally came, the people were ready to follow anyone who offered 
even a minimum of change and the possibility of living a decent human life. 
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The Communists jumped at the opportunity and led the revolution against 
the corrupt regime of Chiang Kai-shek. The prize was tremendous: 650 
million men and women. These vast masses now applaud when at the end of 
Communist plays, the Yankee imperialist-spy is captured by the patriotic 
Communist. 


In Communist countries did you see many foreign visitors besides the 
Latin Americans? 


_ In Prague and Moscow I saw many Koreans, Indians, Indonesians and 
Africans. The Russian labor unions alone invite about 3,000 visitors to Rus- 
sia each year. The American press recently reported that two African stu- 
dents in Moscow were dissatisfied and wanted to go home but there are 12,- 
000 Africans studying in Communist countries. Yet this number cannot 
fairly be compared with the smaller number of African students in the U. S. 
because the students in Communist countries go home “apostles.” They take 
on a sense of mission. They are given a definite revolutionary orientation, a 
social consciousness. 

When the foreign student in the United States goes home, he is profes- 
sionally equipped to become a plant manager but he does not identify him- 
self with the working classes or the poor. Instead he reads Time or News- 
week and probably thinks that all labor unions are Communist-inspired. I 
have found that in Latin America, at least, the workingman is often much 
more receptive to democratic ideas than is the former foreign student in the 
United States. 

It seems to me that American Catholics—hierarchy, college administra- 
tors, Newman Club chaplains, lay leaders—are not thinking deeply enough 
about the kind of education which should be given to foreign students in the 
United States. 


Za) 








Opponents of de Gaulle’s policy of self-determination for Algeria battle Army tanks 
in Algiers last December in protest against French President’s arrival in Alegria. 








Thomas Molnar 


ALGERIA — 
INTEGRATION 


or 
INDEPENDENCE? 


De Gaulle, wrapping his plans in 
secrecy, has alienated the Army and 


exasperated the Algerian Moslems. 


W: HAVE LEARNED since Hitler’s 
days and the Second World War to 
look with anxiety on the map in try- 
ing to gauge the significance of 
world events. As new territories en- 
ter the sphere of vital political and 
ideological movements, we acquire 
a knack for thinking in terms of 
world strategy, the Cold War and 
the chances of economic growth. 
One such glance at Algeria suffices 





to understand the extreme impor- 
tance of this land, the largest and 
furthest evolved on the southern 
shores of the Mediterranean. The 
power which holds it commands the 
movements on the sea and possesses, 
at the same time, the gateway be- 
tween Europe and Africa. Algeria’s 
climate is the temperate one of 
Mediterranean lands (it is protected 
by chains of mountains from the 
sand and heat of the Sahara), its 
ports are spacious, its cities flour- 
ishing and its civilization connected, 
since Greco-Roman times, with that 
of the West. 

Yet, the present of Algeria is 
wrought with tragedy, the conse- 
quence of a problem apparently so 
insoluble that any departure from 
the status quo one way or another 
may only be represented as an act of 
violence which would plunge the 
land into yet more bloodshed and 
misfortune. 

Americans who are ideologically 
—and thus heedless of the cost— 
committed to “self - determination” 
for the ex-colonial peoples, do not 
always explore the deeper implica- 
tions of such views. Admittedly we 
are also impressed by the situation 
of our own Negro population in the 
South, which lives under what might 
be termed “colonial” conditions. But 
precisely: those who wish to con- 
sider the Algerian problem with 
some degree of objectivity, must 
measure first the enormous difficul- 
ties the United States itself has 
faced—before the Civil War, since 
then, and who knows how long yet 
—in trying to work out a satisfac- 
tory solution in this respect. Court 
decrees do not seem to suffice, but 
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Certain Americans speak casually about 
the need for Algerian independence. Yet, as 
Thomas Molnar, Ph.D., points out, inde- 
pendence may mean a frightful civil war in 
France and an opportunity for the Russians 
to exploit the chaos in Algeria in order to 
encircle Europe from the south. Author of 
the recent Bernanos, His Political Thought 
and Prophecy (Sheed and Ward, 1960), 
Dr. Molnar is on the faculty of Brooklyn 
College. 





nobody, and certainly not the 
Southern Negroes, would therefore 
recommend secession. And if some 
people did, the whole country would 
turn nearly unanimously against 
them, would even fight them—as 
Abraham Lincoln did not hesitate 
to do. 


Te PLIGHT OF Algeria is not very 
different from that of our South, 
except that Algeria is situated not 
within the safety and independence 
of the world’s greatest power, but on 
a continent in turmoil, at the cross- 
roads of ideological and nationalis- 
tic forces. Thus it would be an un- 
justified simplication to present the 
French argument versus the posi- 
tion of “Algerians”: in France as 
well as in Algeria many shades of 
opinion are represented, and it is 
significant that in neither is the 
term “independence” so easily and 
so irresponsibly used as by those 
who live thousands of miles away 
and whose knowledge of the prob- 
lem is, to say the least, superficial. 
With the exception of a rabidly 
extremist and pro-Communist wing 
of the French Left—like the Jean- 
son spy ring, the fellow traveler Sar- 
tre, and some other “progressive” 
artists and intellectuals—people in 
France would like the 130-year-old 
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ties between their country and Al- 
geria to continue and become even 
stronger. This is not a “reaction- 
ary” view, and socialists and radi- 
cals like Robert Lacoste, Bourgés- 
Maunoury, Max Lejeune, Catholics 
like Bideault, share it with reputed 
“rightists” like Jacques Soustelle 
and General Salan. There is noth- 
ing surprising in this: nobody in 
America today would say that capi- 
talism is as ruthless and irrespon- 
sible as it was eighty years ago in 
the era of the robber barons; in the 
same way, French colonialism has 
also undergone great changes, and 
the arugments for French presence 
in Algeria are no longer the same as 
at the time of the conquest, in the 
1830’s. 

What are these arguments? Both 
French and Algerians know that any 
great enterprise in the twentieth 
century — industrialization, educa- 
tion, improvement of sanitary con- 
ditions, etc.—can be pursued only 
with the consent of the masses of 
the people. The French Army learn- 
ed this lesson in Indochina where it 
attributed the success of the Com- 
munists to their skill in winning 
over the little people to the idea of 
total warfare. The adoption not of 
the Communist goals and methods, 
but of the basic idea of impressing 
the masses of people, is what the 
French Army calls its own version 
of psychological warfare. 

Again, it is a mistake to imagine 
that the French Army is still the old 
conservative stronghold it was at 
the time of the Dreyfus case; its 
young captains today, many of 
them ex-sergeants of the Indochina 
war, bring a progressive and Cath- 


olic outlook to the problem of Al- 
geria: they despise the European 
and Moslem absentee landowners— 
the real “ultras” — and use nine- 
tenths of their total effort to relieve 
the misery of distant villages, to 
serve as teachers to the young and 
protectors to all inhabitants. 

One should not say that this is 
the first time in history that soldiers 
have done work of this nature. One 
glance at the new, revolutionary role 
that armies are playing today in 
the underdeveloped areas of Africa 
and Asia should convince us that 
the new popular army is not the 
old military machine bent on con- 
quest and nothing else. Besides, the 
French Army in Algeria has an esti- 
mated 280,000 Moslems in its ranks, 
many of whom are officers and richly 
decorated combatants proud of serv- 
ing in the French Army since it 
brings them prestige, education and 
a knowledge of the world not avail- 
able to their peasant brethren. 


‘Tue ARMY, HOWEVER, is only one 
example of the integration of Mos- 


lems and Europeans. Integration 
had been a reality long before it 
became a politically controversial 
slogan. Since the end of World War 
II the French governments, even be- 
fore de Gaulle and his Constantine 
Plan, poured billions into the con- 
struction of a modern Algeria and 
the improvement of its economic 
conditions. Nor can anybody accuse 
the French of neglecting the educa- 
tional aspect; in fact, they have 
been internationally teased for 
teaching the young Moslems (as 
also the young Dahomeyans, Gabo- 
nese, Senegalese, Malagas~. etc.) the 





deeds and exploits of “our ancestors, 
the Gauls.” This means great op- 
portunities in a country as educa- 
tion-conscious as France, and one 
of its results is that Negro and Arab 
intellectuals, writers and artists 
compete on an equal basis with 
whites for public attention. 

Today, in industry, civil admin- 
istration, education and so forth, 
the Arabs, Berbers and Kabyles are 
closely associated with other French- 
men in building a modern Algeria, 
just as a more modern France is be- 
ing built on the northern shores, 
across the Mediterranean. Half a 
million Algerian workers earn their 
living in metropolitan France, and 
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many bring their families over to 
live with them; it is interesting to 
note that the women, even though 
they may cross the sea in an air- 
plane, refuse to give up their custo- 
mary role vis a vis the men, and its 
symbol, the veil. 

The Constantine Plan itself, the 
exploitation of the Sahara oil wells 
and, in the field of administration, 
the municipal offices and mayoralties 
are instances of the continuation of 
integration, and this collaboration 
between white and Arab would have 
to go on even if the French aban- 
doned Algeria: the French language, 
education, know-how are absolutely 
indispensable conditions of progress 


THE ALGERIAN CRISIS. . 


SARTRE 


“The cause of the Algerian 
people, which decisively aids 
in the elimination of the 
colonial system, is the cause 
of all free men.” — From 
the “Déclaration des 121.” 


MAURIAC 

“I have believed, I have 
hoped, I believe and I hope 
still, that de Gaulle was 
given to us in order that we 
should escape from [military 
dictatorship of policy].’’ 


SOUSTELLE 

Of ouster from de Gaulle’s 
cabinet: “(It] has no other 
motive than the attachment 
—which I intend to keep 
against all comers—to the 
cause of French Algeria.” 
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in that land, and in the absence of 
the French the United Nations 
would have to shoulder the respon- 
sibility—at far greater cost, with 
far less efficiency and with danger- 
ous political implications. 


N OW PROVIDED WE put away ideo- 
logically inspired passion for the 
tabula rasa and understand that the 
term “ultra,” popularized by a left- 
ist press, simply does not cover 
1,300,000 Algerians of European 
extraction who would face, again 
according to the leftist propagand- 
ists, nine million starving and brow- 
beaten partisans of the FLN, we 
are ready to examine the factors in- 


volved in the future evolution of 
the Algerian question. This is im- 
portant also because these factors 
affect directly the internal situation 
of France, where the well - known 
ideological positions crystallize 
these days around the Algerian 
issue. 

The important thing to under- 
stand is that General de Gaulle was 
helped into power in May 1958 be- 
cause everybody, Frenchmen in 
France, Europeans and Moslems in 
Algeria, believed that by stabilizing 
the state, he would impose a final 
solution to the Algerian crisis. It 
must be emphasized that de Gaulle 
had a unique historical chance of 


HAT THEY THINK 


SALAN 

“Algeria is France. ... I 
have been forbidden to re- 
turn to my home in Algiers 
for defending the ideals of 
May 13.” [1958 revolt that 
swept de Gaulle into power. ] 


DE GAULLE 


“I have been called back 
mainly to solve the Algerian 
problem, and I shall pursue 
my task. ... Algeria... will 
have its own government, its 
institutions and its laws.” 


KENNEDY 

“[ The Algerian situation] is 
properly a matter of inter- 
national concern....General 
de Gaulle . . . does desire to 
pursue a more liberal policy 
than his predecessors.”’ 





creating a French Algeria: the 
Arabs hold in a traditional esteem 
the protector and offer loyalty to 
him quite naturally; hence, psycho- 
logically they were ready to accept 
a complete integration. This does 
not mean that everybody—for ex- 
ample, the partisans of the FLN— 
would have been satisfied and that 
fighting would have immediately 
stopped; but after four years of war 
and terrorism (the victims of which 
are mainly Moslems) peace and the 
assurance and organization of peace 
would have rallied even the hesitant 
ones. 

Instead of this, de Gaulle, follow- 
ing a particular bent of his charac- 
ter, wrapped his plans in secrecy, 
refused to pronounce the word 
“integration,” but refused equally 
to propose any other clearly under- 
standable solution. The result was 
general demoralization: the Mos- 
lems, not knowing whether the next 
day they might still call themselves 
French and live in the framework of 
France or owe allegiance to a gov- 
ernment formed by the FLN, lost 
their initial enthusiasm, became 
with every passing day more cau- 
tious in word and deed, and began 
—some of them at least—playing 
the double game so frequent in the 
Near East. But this time this 
seemed to be justified, since de 
Gaulle failed to give them the citi- 
zen’s elementary right: the knowl- 
edge of what will happen tomorrow. 

In fact, de Gaulle embarked upon 
the most dangerous course that 
could be imagined. While, in 
haughty aloofness, he kept every- 
body in a state of suspense, he be- 
gan to play for time: whenever the 
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Algerian question was scheduled for 
debate in the United Nations, he 
called a press conference to make 
new proposals and broach new 
ideas. It could only be guessed 
from the General’s Pythic style 
whether there was a well-worked- 
out plan behind these successive 
declarations or whether they were 
merely meant to reassure public 
opinion in France, abroad and on 
the East River. For after each 


move that could be interpreted as a 
concession to the FLN and an inde- 
pendent Algeria, the General was 
careful to renew his assurance to 
the Army and the partisans of inte- 
gration that secession was unthink- 
able and repulsive to him. 


Ix THIS WAY de Gaulle has not only 
alienated the loyalty of his earlier 
supporters, but he has also exasper- 
ated the Algerian Moslems. Let us 
make this last point clearer. The 
great majority of the Moslem pop- 
ulation of Algeria lives in the tradi- 
tional framework of their own insti- 
tutions (marriage, divorce, mores, 
etc.) which the French authorities 
have been careful not to disturb. 
Their occupations are agriculture, 
shepherding, the tending of or- 
chards and, in the towns, small 
commerce, artisanship and business. 
Many are judges (caids), teachers 
and scholars (ulemas), village el- 
ders and employees of the adminis- 
tration and public utilities. These 
little people have the fatalism of 
their religion and, as little people 
everywhere, they aspire to peace, 
security and a reasonably foresee- 
able future. In their inertia they 
may ignore, for quite some time, 
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the hesitations of French policies, 
but once they really lose faith in 
France’s will to remain in Algeria 
and to protect them against the in- 
tolerable FLN exactions, most of 
them will start moving irresistibly 
toward the camp which offers them 
a poorer existence but at least a 
final settlement. 

The intellectuals among them 
whom French education has made 
ideologically restless, culturally and 
politically alert and Europeanized 
in habits of thinking, are today in- 
creasingly conscious of their uncom- 
fortable situation vis 4 vis France, 
the rebels and their Algerian home- 
land. It is true that in a modern- 
ized and industrialized French Al- 
geria they may look forward to 
increased opportunities in the ad- 
ministration, in education and in 
all sorts of technical jobs in such 
fields as engineering, research and 
medicine. It is also true that they 
are devoted to France, its values 
and culture; but the prolongation 
of the ambiguous situation, the ab- 
sence of a clear rallying point that 
de Gaulle fails to provide and the 
increasing aggressiveness of the 
rebel government have shaken the 
intellectuals’ initial loyalty to 
France, and have made them more 
receptive to an alternative solution. 

They are aware, of course, that 
there is no Algerian nation, that 
there has never been one. No other 
than Ferhat Abbas himself declared 
some ten years ago that nowhere, 
in the countryside or in the ceme- 
teries, among the living or the dead, 
has he found even a trace of an Al- 
gerian nation. But what the past 
did not produce, the future may yet 


bring about: with its present poli- 
cies, France implies that it does not 
quite believe in integration with Al- 
geria; de Gaulle proclaims that he 
is working for an “Algerian” Al- 
geria; the FLN translates this 
French position into positive action 
against France; why should then an 
Algerian entity not be actually 
forged—the intellectual asks him- 
self—and why should he not be 
among the builders of this new 
nation? 


x 
k RENCH POLICY TODAY, directed 
and timed by de Gaulle, is to in- 
stall in Algeria a Franco-Moslem 
framework in the form of so-called 
commissions d‘élus — elected com- 
missions of Europeans and Moslems 
which are supposed to explore and 
administer local problems, and 
zones which are considered peace- 
ful enough for local consultations 
of the population to take place. 
Add to this the tremendous effort 
of industrialization and the encour- 
agement of French industry to set 
up branches in Algeria and to in- 
vest there; the prosperity opened 
up by the exploitation of oil; the 
resettlement of hundreds of thou- 
sands of peasants in new and bet- 
ter-built villages. All this shows an 
extraordinary effort and a real sac- 
rifice in money, manpower and 
competence at a time when metro- 
politan France also needs them. 
Yet something essential is miss- 
ing and de Gaulle ought to be the 
first to know it. The miracle he 
performed during the Second World 
War was not only the organization 
of the Free French Forces, but also 
the creation of a mystique that his 





FERHAT ABBAS 


“We took up arms as the last resort... . 
We will not surrender them now on some 
vague self-determination promise . . . im- 
plemented by [forces] opposed to the 
very principle of self - determination.” 


compatriots, exposed to Nazi ideo- 
logical propaganda, needed to give 
them faith and a spiritual motiva- 


tion. Without such motivation all 
purely material effort may remain 
vain and sterile. 

What takes place now in Algeria 
is largely such a material effort for 
which one should have only praise 
and admiration; what is missing is 
a reaffirmed commitment to remain, 
an unbreakable solidarity and a re- 
spected and still prestigious lead- 
er’s solemn promise. Otherwise the 
Algerian white population will re- 
new its desperate acts, the Army 
will harden in its opposition and 
the Moslems will drift away to an- 
other pole of attraction. 

“Nobody believes any more,” a 
young Moslem intellectual said in 
impeccable French recently at a 
meeting in Oran, “that a solution 
might be found without taking the 
FLN into consideration. The Al- 


PIERRE LAGAILLARDE 

On trial for leading revolt of French 
settlers in Algiers in January 1960: “I 
am not ashamed of what I did and my 
conviction remains the same regarding 
Algeria and France.... Algeria is French.” 


gerian elite is not willing to form 
a ‘third force’ which would be then 
pushed around by both France and 
the rebels. As long as these two are 
fighting, this elite will remain un- 
committed and reserve action for 
the future.” 

I think this statement sums up 
rather well the situation seen by 
one — by no means every — impor- 
tant group of Algerians. The trouble 
is, however, that while many Mos- 
lems remain watchful and waiting, 
the over-all situation around them 
is moving forward—in the direction 
of a showdown. 

The showdown might result from 
de Gaulle’s recent statement con- 
cerning an “Algerian Republic” 
and his intention of organizing a 
nationwide referendum in January 
asking for approval of his Algerian 
policies. As a war-weary popula- 
tion might actually approve the 
Gaullist plan—against its own bet- 
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ter judgment—the Army and the 
integrationists might renew their 
active opposition, as they tried to 
do in January 1959. Nobody knows 
what would happen then: Would a 
civil war break out as in Spain in 
1936? And would de Gaulle then 
yield, and retire, once more, to 
Colombey? Or would the Army, as 
some predict, sponsor a secessionist 
but integrated Algerian move- 
ment? The next few weeks or 
months will provide the answer. 


| I THINK it is necessary to 
point out that if French public 
opinion—minus its Moscow-in- 
spired extreme left wing—and the 
Army favor integration, they are 
not motivated by old imperialistic 
and colonialist dreams. The proof is 
their acceptance of the French 
Community, which is another word 
for the breakup of the French Em- 
pire. Besides the multiple ties and 
their protection that we have dis- 
cussed, the partisans of French Al- 
geria are concerned with the de- 
fense of the West for which North 
Africa, the gateway to the whole 
continent, is vital and indispen- 
sable. 

Those who speak of independence 
so lightly should note that Morocco 
is slipping into the Soviet zone of 
influence, that, intimidated by its 
vociferous left, the Sultan’s gov- 
ernment has just refused U. S. 
military aid and advisers and ac- 
cepted Soviet Russia’s offer. In 
spite of President Bourguiba’s 
cocky speeches, Tunisia itself would 
have long gone bankrupt without 
steady French aid. It should also 
be noted that while Colonel Mobutu 


managed to drive out the Commu- 
nist “technicians” from the Congo, 
they have merely retreated to 
Ghana and Guinea, which today 
are “neutralists” with a Soviet hue 
and have become, in fact, Commu- 
nist outposts in Africa. This would 
indicate that even those nations 
which were granted independence 
peacefully may turn to Commu- 
nism and facilitate Soviet infiltra- 
tion of Africa. 

Americans may, of course, decide 
that, as President Eisenhower has 
put it with astonishing innocence, 
“United States foreign policy will 
work through the United Nations.” 
In that case, a Soviet-Lumumba- 
type pact of subversion could 
spread to Algeria also where the 
United Nations would have en- 
forced the evacuation of the French 
Army—the beginning of a frightful 
chaos. American policy so far, as 
illustrated by our landing in Leb- 
anon in July 1958, has been to 
keep the Soviets away from the 
Mediterranean. If the French leave 
Algeria, the Russians will have 
made a decisive step toward the 
encirclement of Europe from the 
south. This would be primarily the 
fault of the French themselves— 
and of the Gaullist policy—but also 
of those in the Western camp who 
put pressure on France. Do we, in 
America, really imagine that the 
interests of the Algerians and the 
cause of our rapport with them 
would be promoted by the evacua- 
tion of the French and the creation 
of a power vacuum at the mercy 
of a Ghana-type dictatorship at 
best and of Communist trouble- 
makers in the end? 





Robert W. Gleason, S.J. 


Infantile Attitudes 
in Religion 


Priests and nuns should come to grips 


with their neuroses before they begin their apostolate. 


I, IS UNIVERSALLY accepted by psychologists that the sentiment of 
guilt plays an enormous role in the majority of neuroses, frequently 
to the extent of being the very basis of the neurosis. It is scarcely 
astonishing that the evil of sin should reveal itself at times in one’s 
mental life and even in one’s body. Consequently the feeling of 
guilt seems clearly dangerous for man. Nevertheless we Christians 
know that since sin is a reality the sentiment of guilt is of vital 
importance in religion. St. John says: “If we say that we have not 
sin in us, then we lie” (J John 1:8). But neurotic guilt has little 
if anything to do with the strict notion of sin and must be distin- 
guished from it. It is rather an irrational feeling which wells up 
from the depths of the subconscious, an emotional state composed 
of many elements, including fear, self-hatred and often even aggres- 
siveness. 

Certain people never resign themselves to the hard fact that 
they are sinners. Having been brought up in a pious atmosphere, 
which may have been somewhat sentimental or even infantile, they 
experience a profound interior terror, at times leading almost to a 
denial of their Faith, when finally confronted with the fact of sin. 
(It is not always true, as it is sometimes said, that people abandon 
their Faith because they wish to live an immoral life in tranquil- 
lity.) It is possible, especially for young people in this crisis of 
Faith, to feel an inability to accept this real event which has shown 
itself to them in the depths of their being—the fact that they are 
capable of serious sin. So appalled are they at their readiness to 
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sin in certain situations that they 
reject the very idea of sin, preferring 
to close their eyes to its reality. 


Acousasx, A NEUROSIS is the be- 
ginning of a separation from reality, 
while a psychosis is complete dis- 
orientation from it. It is here that 
the morbid world of sin really opens 
up, with the denial of its existence. 
At this point, all the avenues of 
nervous disease and of despair re- 
veal themselves. This is particularly 
so when the person concerned is of 
a fine and delicate sensitivity. And 
if the religious training has been 
sentimental rather than strong, reli- 
gious sensibility will begin to lose 
its balance. Non-Christian psychia- 
trists, or incompletely Christian 
psychiatrists, in the face of this dis- 
aster, will be tempted to abolish in 
the conscience of their patients the 
very notion of sin itself. They will 
do so convinced that the notion of 
sin has been revealed as dangerous 
for this individual, that consequent- 
ly it is necessary “to break the in- 
fernal cycle of self-accusation and 
self-justification.” 

Even well - intentioned spiritual 
directors, by frightening young peo- 
ple, or older people who are psycho- 
logically immature, can do them 
great psychological damage. The 
harm is not from awakening the no- 
tion of sin, but from the fact that 
the person who instructs about sin 
is frequently himself psychologi- 
cally immature and dominated by 
all sorts of unconscious urges in the 
direction of sin which he does not 
dare to recognize as such. These un- 
conscious urges drive him into con- 
fusion and mental disturbance when 


“It is surprising, even astounding,” says 
Father Gleason, “to realize that there are 
still religious communities which completely 
ignore the resources of modern psychother- 
apy for their subjects.” This article is an 
excerpt from To Live Is Christ, by Robert 
W. Gleason, $.J., copyright, 1960, Sheed and 
Ward, Inc., New York. Father Gleason is 
coauthor with Rev. George Hagmaier, 
C.S.P., of Counselling the Catholic and is 
chairman of the departments of theology and 
religious education, Fordham University. 





he hears of certain types of sins— 
especially those of sex—forcing him 
to lash out at his penitent in a 
wholly emotional, unchristian and 
untheological way, simply because 
of his own emotional instability and 
insecurity and the terror that these 
sins incite in him. 

It is entirely reasonable to de- 
mand that no man should deal with 
sex instruction unless his own atti- 
tudes toward it are normal, since he 
is actuaJly communicating not only 
knowledge but also personal atti- 
tudes. Further, no man or woman 
should give counsel in regard to sex- 
ual sins unless he or she is normal 
psychologically with regard to sex. 
For example, if the very mention of 
sex is such as to throw him into total 
emotional turmoil, a confessor can- 
not possibly communicate a ra- 
tional, Christian, theological atti- 
tude toward sin. 

Moreover, in areas other than 
that of sexuality, the spiritual direc- 
tor must be able to distinguish real 
guilt from its neurotic counterpart. 
An important distinction to be made 
is that real guilt is proportioned to 
the sin committed. If I steal one 
dollar, I am guilty of stealing one 
dollar, and I regret this. My regret 
is proportionate to one dollar. If I 





steal one million dollars, my guilt 
is greater and my regret is propor- 
tionate to it, but it would be neu- 
rotic of me to have a feeling of guilt 
proportionate to the second crime if 
I had been guilty of the first. Guilt 
is proportionate to the crime com- 
mitted; so too should be the senti- 
ment of guilt. 

Another important distinction be- 
tween real guilt and neurotic guilt 
is this: real guilt attaches itself to a 
definite object; neurotic guilt at- 
taches itself to no object. When I 
steal a hundred dollars I have a 
feeling of guilt because I stole one 
hundred dollars at a definite place 
and time and from a definite person 
under definite circumstances. This 
is normal. When I feel guilty and 
do not know why I feel guilty, nor 
of what, nor against whom, I am 
neurotic. Obviously, neurotic guilt 
should be dismissed immediately 
and with force. It is simply not 
Christian to cultivate an objectless 
guilt. 

Of course none of these distinc- 
tions is made by psychiatrists who 
attack the notion of guilt itself, and 
therein lies the harm of such psy- 
chiatry for the Christian. In point 
of fact, one cannot repress the senti- 
ment of sin without other harmful 
effects taking place in the soul. Can 
one forget, as Nietzsche said, and 
tranquilly digest one’s sins, with no 
feeling of guilt? Would it be normal 
to do so? And is not this the pre- 
cise characteristic of a constitution- 
al psychopathic? 


S IN FoR A Christian is quite other 
than what it is in Freud’s analysis. 
It is at once much more terrible but 
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much more curable too. For the 
Christian knows his sin, not as a 
failure to himself, not as a renounce- 
ment of an ideal of the subconscious, 
but as a failure to God, a refusal to 
accept a personal relationship of 
love with God. 

Sin is against God, the Other, 
with Whom we are in a relationship 
which is normal, that of love. This 
is what makes the gravity of sin. 
But it is also what creates the pos- 
sibility of getting out of sin. Ac- 
cording to Freud, sin keeps me in a 
vicious circle because I punish my- 
self, against whom I have sinned. 
But as a Christian I know that I 
have sinned against God, and that 
God can break the circle by pardon- 
ing me. He is another, and He can 
therefore pardon me. But I know 
that I cannot pardon my own sin, 
and therefore all my excuses are in 
vain. I cannot justify myself be- 
cause this is an infinite and eternal 
task. But Christianity teaches that 
as sin is against another, so justifi- 
cation can come from another, 
namely, God. Our justice is not our 
justice. As St. Paul stresses, it is 
God’s justice given to us by God. 
We are not closed irremediably upon 
ourselves in our sins; if we confess 
our sins, God, Who is omnipotent 
and just, will purify us. 

Every neurosis of culpability—in 
fact, every neurosis—is based 
upon a failure to forgive one’s self. 
Men are caught and imprisoned by 
the cruel superego, which accuses 
them without pity and without 
hope. But men are badly pardoned 
if pardoned by themselves. It is 
only in the perspective of a relation- 
ship with God as another that man 
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can be genuinely pardoned, and 
then the inevitable recognition of 
sin will no longer poison us inter- 
iorly. In the Freudian system it is 
sin and the sentiment of sin that 
poison one. In the Christian scheme 
of values the sentiment of sin does 
not generate this interior poison. 
Nor does sin recognized before a 
saving God cause us to despair. We 
accept our sins and we accept the 
Saviour Who conditions our sins and 
Who frees us from them. Conse- 
quently we must always recognize 
the need to be saved; we cannot save 
ourselves. 

On the other hand, we must real- 
ize that it is almost impossible genu- 
inely to recognize sin unless one is 
certain one can be pardoned. Un- 
less one has evidence that redemp- 
tion is at hand one does not want 
to admit that one sins. Before the 
crucified Christ genuine contrition 
is possible. The revelation of the 
gravity of sin, no matter how great, 
is also a revelation of the mercy of 
God, Who destroys sin and makes 
the scarlet sinner as white as snow. 
The child who is fearful of his par- 
ents will almost necessarily lie, in- 
venting excuses to deceive them 
even if he cannot deceive himself. 
But if the child knows that he will 
be pardoned completely, then he 
will tell the truth. Once you recog- 
nize that you are loved even though 
you are a sinner, you can afford to 
be a sinner, to repent, to admit it 
and to be pardoned. 


_ MATURITY IMPLIES that 
the individual has fulfilled his ex- 
pectations and has properly per- 
fected his human tools for human 


functioning; adulthood implies fin- 
ished growth, the fulfillment of the 
conditions and possibilities of human 
perfection. It cannot be stressed 
too forcefully that a mature view- 
point about self also enters into 
one’s relationship with God and 
with others. The man who is at ease 
with himself has established an in- 
ner security and is more likely to 
achieve normal affective relation- 
ships with the Deity and with other 
human beings. Naturally one must 
view this entire problem in its gene- 
tic and evolutionary implications. 
Maturation, as we have seen, is a 
constantly developing process in- 
volving the dissolution of infantile 
complexes. 

Many children seem to look on 
God as a Being before Whom one 
exercises magical gestures and pray- 
ers and from Whom one can expect, 
as a result of these rituals, a certain 
number of benefits. In other words, 
they visualize Divine Providence 
and their relationship to it as a 
source of goods. This infantile atti- 
tude, frequently met with even in 
those who have reached the age of 
adults, is found in some religious. 
When a child’s parental relation- 
ships have been disturbed, as we 
have said, or when he has been a 
product of a neurotic household or 
one in which there was emotional in- 
stability, even though his vocation 
is genuine one can expect that he 
will experience considerable diffi- 
culty in facing the objective world 
realistically. Hence the necessity 
for examining the family back- 
ground as far as possible before ac- 
cepting anyone into religion. 

A type of immaturity common 





among religious is a mistaken con- 
cept of unselfishness. Instead of be- 
ing a genuinely free attitude it is 
actually the result of unconscious 
pressures. Thus those in whom ag- 
gressiveness is insufficiently devel- 
oped may feel that it is their task 
in life to give everything and to re- 
fuse nothing. Besides the “magic of 
extremes” which this mistaken con- 
cept evokes there is also bound up 
in it an inability to refuse any re- 
quest. The basic reason for this is 
the subjective feeling of culpability 
which would result, unreasonable 
though it might be. If one has as- 
sumed the role of the most unselfish 
of men, one will naturally feel an 
affective insecurity, however unrea- 
sonable, if one refuses requests 
made to one. But this is not to act 
with maturity. The adult is able to 
calculate the future effects of his 
actions, whereas the child lives 
merely in the present. In any con- 
crete situation the adult should be 
able to examine the entire signifi- 
cance of the situation realistically 
and then to make a prudential judg- 
ment looking to the future results of 
his decision. It follows that refusals 
are necessary at times if one is to 
live humanly and supernaturally 
and with inner tranquillity. 

One sees an aspect of this same 
immaturity in the attitude of those 
whose viewpoint toward positive law 
is so ill-conceived that they cannot 
accept even legitimate dispensations 
granted by legitimate superiors; 
likewise in those who refuse to ad- 
mit that anything but utter blame- 
lessness and a full realization of the 
ideal could possibly exist in anyone 
placed over them in a position of au- 
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thority by Divine Providence. Ma- 
turity requires openness and recep- 
tivity to the object and to new ideas 
as well as to other personalities. The 
mature subject should be able to 
enter into a normal, respectful dia- 
logue with authority, neither avoid- 
ing contact nor seeking to impose 
his own ideas upon it. 

The normal adult is able to enter 
into genuine relationships with a 
structured group such as his com- 
munity and is neither withdrawn 
nor resentful of the other members. 
He has the ability to evaluate others 
objectively and to correct his own 
emotional dreams, ideals and un- 
realizable aspirations for sanctity as 
well as his own subjective tastes. 
Unless a man is at ease with himself, 
recognizing himself objectively for 
what he is, along with all his defects 
and virtues, he can never assume 
this normal and free orientation to 
others in the community, to au- 
thority or to God. 


|, OF THE importance which 
modern man attaches to this notion 
of adulthood, religious superiors 
would do well to examine all the 
means at their disposal for fostering 
psychological adulthood in their 
subjects. Since it is commonly ad- 
mitted that the one characteristic 
found in all neurotics is infantilism, 
it should be the aim of superiors to 
help their subjects in banishing 
every form of this neurotic conflict. 
(It is surprising, even astounding, 
to realize that there are still reli- 
gious communities which completely 
ignore the resources of modern psy- 
chotherapy for their subjects. In 
such communities, and there are 
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many, the neurotic personality is 
given no assistance beyond the re- 
laxing atmosphere of a country rest- 
house. This is obviously something 
which should be changed with all 
deliberate speed.) 

Because of the disadvantage 
which will occur to religious insti- 
tutes if they do not train their 
young people toward adulthood, 
houses of studies in particular 
should be organized to give some ex- 
pression to mature man’s orienta- 
tion. It has been noticed by many 
that the atmosphere of seminaries 
and houses of formation is at times 
more or less separated from the 
world of reality. Obviously the for- 
mation given in many of these 
houses is by necessity extremely 
theoretical and largely intellectual. 
But at the same time room must be 
made for the development to affec- 
tive maturity of the individual’s 
personal gifts. The individual should 
be brought to a progressive con- 
frontation with the real world and 
should learn early how to adjust his 
theoretical and intellectual princi- 
ples to the concrete situations in 
which he will later find himself. 
Otherwise he will be in the danger- 
ous situation of having definitely 
committed himself to being a pro- 
fessed religious or a priest before 
arriving at psychological maturity. 
It is highly undesirable that the pro- 
fessed religious or the young priest 


should discover his personal prob- 
lems only after having made a per- 
manent commitment to the religious 
institution or to the priesthood. 

It has been noted by psychiatrists 
that young religious often emerge 
from their professional training in- 
sufficiently mature. This means 
that they are forced to struggle for 
maturity with the combined burden 
upon them of the responsibilities 
they have accepted permanently, 
the pressures of the world into 
which they have been introduced 
and the problems which others bring 
to them. Often it is at the moment 
they begin their apostolate to others 
that their own neuroses begin to 
appear. 

It should be obvious that the 
normal individual begins his exist- 
ence with many non-free, non- 
chosen elements composing his in- 
tellectual and affective patterns. 
The influence of his social milieu, 
the traditions of his class, the opin- 
ions of his family, all should be sur- 
mounted by the adult so that he can 
calmly withdraw and make an ob- 
jective judgment on the values em- 
bodied in them. He should then be 
able to adhere freely and lucidly to 
the values which he incorporates 
and accepts as his own, that con- 
scious, freely chosen hierarchy of 
values and aims to which we have 
referred as being characteristic of 
maturity. 





Wilfrid Sheed 


How I Lost the 
War of Independence 


He bombarded the Americans 
and threatened a naval blockade 


but finally went over to the enemy. 


I, WAS EARLY in the spring of 1940 that may parents decided to 
send me to America. The war was beginning at long last to show 
signs of warming up; and although I was only nine years old, I felt 
very upset at being asked to desert my country at just that par- 
ticular moment. During the uneventful winter, the patriotism and 
sporting spirit of the younger set had been whipped up to a fine 
frenzy. For months we had been plunging into the school cellar 
at regular intervals and crouching eagerly behind sandbags: now 
that the bombs were showing signs of coming down at last, I was 
just running away. 

I didn’t seriously suppose that my presence would make too 
much difference on the outcome. But I felt quietly confident that 
I could pull in my belt with the best and, if necessary, “help out 
on the land” for a while—a small but effective cog in the wheel. I 
almost cried when I handed over my little rubber gas mask at the 
dock. My parents tried to comfort me by telling me that I would 
be back in a few years, big enough to fight for England: but I knew 
better. My friends and I had already decided that the war couldn’t 
possibly last longer than two years. By the time I was old enough 
to fight, there would be nobody left to fight against. I kissed my 
parents good-by in a state of rare indignation, not the least bit 
mollified by my mother’s large, silent tears, which ran into my 
mouth like bitter salt water. 
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I crossed the Atlantic in the cus- 
tody of an elderly aunt. Every day, 
as she dozed in her deck chair, I 
scanned the sea for submarines; it 
was hopeless, of course. We were 
buried away in the middle of one of 
the biggest and safest convoys ever 
put together and the whole voyage 
was as placid as a luxury cruise in 
the Caribbean. My aunt, in her 
waking moments, kept telling every- 
body how delighted she was at our 
cautious progress into neutral wa- 
ters—as if peace was the only thing 
in life that mattered. 

It took us fifteen days to get 
across the Atlantic, during which 
time France fell and England came 
abruptly face to face with despair. 
I was full to the brim with war, and 
when I saw the famous New York 
skyline, all I could think of was 
what a few bombs could do to it. I 
imagined the Empire State Building 
breaking in two like a Christmas 
cracker, with people screaming in 
terror. Something like that was 
needed to show these people that 
there was a war going on, I decided 
severely. 

After a few dreary days on Ellis 
Island, I was deposited with a fam- 
ily in Connecticut, and my aunt 
moved on drowsily to the West 
Coast. The Snodgrasses were nice 
people, and it was just as well that 
they were, because I was in a black 
mood from the beginning. With the 
grumpy thoroughness of a visiting 
French author, I made out a long 
list of things I disapproved of in 
America. As soon as I found a fresh 
grievance, I went eagerly looking 
for my hosts to tell them the news. 
They took it very well, laughing and 
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effort to antagonize the whole American 
population. But eventually the pressure of 
kindness and good living wore him down. 
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frequently agreeing with me, but it 
must have been quite a strain on 
their patience. 

They had a boy and a girl about 
my age, with whom I instituted a 
series of supercilious discussions 
about the war. These reached a 
climax one day when I threatened 
the little boy, Justice, with a naval 
blockade if America didn’t come to 
its senses. ““You would all be starved 
to death in a matter of months,” I 
said airly. Justice was left quite 
properly speechless. 


Tar WAS ONLY the beginning. I 
seemed to feel it was my duty to the 
English war effort to antagonize the 
whole American population single- 
handed. When kindly visitors asked 
me what I thought of their country, 
I would coldly answer “Not much, 
thank you.” I assumed that their 
dismay at this indicated the stir- 
rings of guilt. They knew as well as 
I did that America ought to be in 
the war fighting alongside Britain. 
It would do them no harm to be re- 
minded of it now and again: this 
was no time for artificial politeness 
between nations. 

The worst of it was that I was 
reluctantly beginning to enjoy my- 
self over here. The steady pressure 
of kindness and good living was 
starting to wear me down; and only 





certain tactical mistakes on the part 
of Mr. Snodgrass kept my indigna- 
tion alive through the comfortable 
summer. 

“I’m not a refugee,” I remember 
crying one day, wounded to the 
heart. 

“Well, what are you then?” asked 
Mr. Snodgrass with amusement. 

“IT came over here by my own 
choice,” I said stiffly. “I was not 
chased out by anybody.” Mr. Snod- 
grass only made matters worse a 
few days later when he reversed 
himself and called me a “typical 
American boy.” Mr. Snodgrass was 
a man of good will and I know he 
only said this to please me, but at 
the time it drove me nearly wild. I 
carefully put away the T-shirt the 
Snodgrasses had bought for me and 
I went back to wearing my stiff cel- 
luloid collars with necktie. I also 
tried to stop using American slang, 
which was no easy task by then. I 
felt I had no alternative. It was 
simply unthinkable that I should 
turn into a typical American at the 
very moment when England stood 
with her back to the wall. 

All the same, by the end of Au- 
gust, I was beginning to get softened 
up again. Mr. Snodgrass had learned 
from his mistakes and I was be- 
ginning to swim and play chess, and 
for days on end I let the war drift 
along without me. And then Mr. 
Snodgrass put his foot in it again: 
he referred to Dunkirk, in my pres- 
ence, as a military disaster. 

I stiffened at once. “It certainly 
wasn’t a disaster!” I told him stern- 
ly. “It was a triumph of British 
arms.” 

“Now, Butch, be reasonable,” 
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pleaded Mr. Snodgrass. “It was a 
beautifully conducted retreat—but 
it was still a retreat.” 

“Nonsense,” I snorted. “From a 
military point of view, it was much 
more than that. It absolutely broke 
the spirit of the Nazis: it set their 
whole campaign out of whack.” 

Mr. Snodgrass smiled—foolishly, 
I thought—and dropped the sub- 
ject. I felt very depressed about the 
Snodgrasses at this point. They 
hardly ever talked about the war at 
all; and when they did, they came 
out with absolute rubbish like this. 

Sometime around the first week 
of September, I got a letter from a 
young friend in England: he had 
been climbing a tree in his garden, 
he wrote, when his house was ro- 
mantically nicked by a stray bomb. 
I knew the tree well—I had often 
sat in it myself—and I felt at once 
grim and envious. I cursed the 
Germans and my own bad luck, 
bitterly. And I couldn’t help add- 
ing an ill wish for the complacent, 
bomb-free Snodgrasses too. 

And that was my mood when the 
time came round for me to be en- 
rolled in the fifth grade of Miss 
Pond’s school, for the coming edu- 
cational year. 


I HAVE SINCE discovered that Miss 
Pond’s school was somewhat un- 
usual. But at the time, I thought it 
was typical of the whole structure 
of education in America. And it 
certainly confirmed my gloomiest 
suspicions concerning the country 
at large. 

It was a mixed school, presided 
over by two large, serene women, 
Miss Pond and her sister, Mrs. 
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Breckenbridge. There were only two 
other boys in the fifth grade, and 
about a dozen girls, which made for 
a pretty soft atmosphere, I thought 
right away. On the first day, it was 
discovered that I knew too much 
for the fifth grade, and I was moved 
hopefully up into the sixth, which 
was the top grade in the school, and 
which didn’t have any boys in it at 
all. It didn’t seem to make any dif- 
ference educationally, as all the 
classes seemed to be exactly the 
same: American history, civics, hy- 
giene—everything the Pond sisters 
knew, I imagine. In England, I had 
already begun to dabble in Latin 
and French, and I was appalled at 
the triviality of the courses at Miss 
Pond’s. 

Everything we studied seemed to 
have a way of getting around to the 
American War of Independence—an 
event I had hardly even heard of at 
home. In English class, we spent 
hours over “The Midnight Ride of 
Paul Revere,” (which struck me as 
pretty tawdry verse); and in civics, 
Mrs. Breckenbridge talked dra- 
matically and at great length of how 
the British oppressor had been 
driven from American shores in the 
eighteenth century to make way for 
democracy. I had no idea whether 
she was telling the truth or not, but 
I couldn’t help feeling that she was 
making a lot of fuss about what had 
been, after all, only a local conflict; 
while at that very moment, the 
whole world was going up in flames 
all around her. I told her as much 
in class on the second day, and she 
looked quite agitated — another 
guilty one. But obviously she had 
no idea what it meant to have the 


houses of one’s friends blown up by 
bombs. 

The girls in the class were amused 
to hear me tear into Mrs. Brecken- 
bridge, and after school, they clus- 
tered around to congratulate me. I 
gave them a brief talk about politi- 
cal realities. “There is a serious war 
of independence being waged today, 
and America ought to be in it.” 
They ran home laughing and chat- 
tering, but I hoped I had given them 
something to think about. 

A few days later, I had my an- 
swer. I found a little nest of them 
in a corner of the playground, laugh- 
ing fit to burst. One of them, a 
dreadful redhead (whom I had 
thought to be more sympathetic to 
my ideals than the others), was 
strutting up and down, speaking in 
what she took to be an English ac- 
cent: “Chaps, this is a frightfully 
serious business, don’t you know. 
We’re in this jolly old war, don’t 
you know... .” 

Coldly, I made my presence 
known. They gazed at me with wide, 
startled eyes as I pushed past them 
to get at the redhead. I stood over 
her, and gazed down balefully. “I 
pledge allegunce to the flag of the 
Unided States of Amurica,” I 
snarled viciously. “And to the ree- 
public for which it staaands.” 

They began to laugh again, and I 
suddenly realized that by some 
mysterious injustice, I was still the 
object of their amusement, even 
when J was making fun of them. 

I turned away without another 
word and walked stiffly back toward 
the home of the kindly Snodgrasses. 
I hadn’t been prepared for this, and 
as soon as I could do so safely, I be- 





gan to cry, out of rage and loneli- 
ness. The Snodgrasses heard me in 
my room, and Mrs. Snodgrass came 
in to comfort me. 

The humiliation of being discov- 
ered in this state made me sniffle 
outrageously. But Mrs. Snodgrass 
was helpful. 

“We’re both amazed that you 
haven’t felt homesick before,” she 
said. “You’re really much more in- 
dependent than an American boy 
your age would be.” I continued to 
snort and shiver in an effort to stop 
crying; but underneath, my pride 
began to heal rapidly. 


™ BY DAY, I saw my dilemma 
more clearly. I wanted to be as 


English as possible, but I didn’t 
much want to be laughed at again. 
I didn’t really take the girls very 


seriously—intellectually they were 
negligible—but I didn’t want to give 
them any more ammunition, all the 
same. 

As the weeks went by, I began to 
find it surprisingly difficult to re- 
member how an Englishman was 
supposed to behave. I had nothing 
to remind me of how it was done. 
Meanwhile, an endless stream of 
American attitudes and activities 
was gradually washing away all my 
national characteristics. When Mrs. 
Miniver came to our village, how- 
ever, I got the Snodgrasses to take 
me every night, and I tried to imi- 
tate Walter Pidgeon for a while 
after that. But this didn’t really 
seem very practical in my circum- 
stances, and I soon abandoned the 
idea. 

I clung doggedly to a few sym- 
bols. When the first snow came, I 
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turned out, as usual, in my short 
trousers, which caused a certain 
amount of admiring comment. I also 
talked the Snodgrasses into having 
tea every afternoon, as part of my 
counterattack. “Butch is convert- 
ing us all into Englishmen,” Mr. 
Snodgrass used to say heartily. But 
I knew in my own heart that it 
wasn’t so. 

My surrender was gradual but it 
only came home to me in full force 
the day I got the giggles in civics 
class. There didn’t seem to be any 
reason for my convulsive merriment, 
and Mrs. Breckenbridge asked me 
rather frostily if I wouldn’t like to 
share the joke with the rest of the 
class. Panting for breath, I said 
that there wasn’t any joke. The 
girls began to giggle too and Mrs. 
Breckenbridge obviously began to 
think that I had handed the joke 
around in some secret way. 

“You’d better go outside, young 
man.” 

I stumbled out into the corridor, 
still chuckling insanely. Outside my 
laughter sputtered to a halt, to be 
replaced by a wave of equally mean- 
ingless melancholy. It was cold and 
dark, and there was no sound but 
the clanking of an empty radiator. 
I suppose my gloom was really 
caused by the sudden drop in tem- 
perature, but at the time, I put it 
down to homesickness. 

The girls came trotting out a few 
minutes later and, in their silly way, 
swarmed around me, to ask what 
the joke had really been. I looked 
as sad as I could, and I told them 
that there hadn’t been any joke. 

“What were you roaring about 
then?” 
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“T just wanted to get outside and 
think,” I said solemnly. “As a mat- 
ter of fact, I wanted to think about 
home, if you must know.” 

“Home? Do you mean the Snod- 
grasses?” asked one of the feeblest- 
witted girls. I glared at her fero- 
ciously. 

“Of course not. I mean England.” 

They all stared at me, wide-eyed 
and uncomprehending. 

“How would you like to be three 
thousand miles from home?” I asked 
them accusingly. “It can be pretty 
lonesome at times, I can tell you.” 

“Don’t you like it at the Snod- 
grasses?” asked the feeble-witted 
one. But the others were trying to 
sympathize. They were good-na- 
tured girls, and although they had 
never been away from home for long 
enough to have any conception of 
homesickness, they were moved by 
my theatrical misery. “I guess it 
must be tough, being away from 
your folks like that,” said one of 
them dubiously. 

I shouldered past them, with a 
pained look, and even as I did so, I 
realized that the whole thing had 
been a terrible fake. I hadn’t been 
thinking about England at all. I 
didn’t feel any emotion about Eng- 
land at that moment. I hastily tried 
to conjure up my calendar picture of 
England, with its soft green fields 
and Tudor houses: there it was, all 
right—but it didn’t matter one way 
or the other. 

The jig was up. When I got home 
(the Snodgrasses really were 
“home,” after all) I wrote a desper- 
ate letter to my parents, begging 
them to let me go back to England 
before it was too late. I put every- 


thing I had into it, all the remem- 
bered passion; then I closed my 
eyes, and gave up the struggle. 


Ar CHRISTMAS TIME, one of the 
neighbors announced that my visit 
to the Snodgrasses had been such a 
success (I still can’t imagine in what 
way) that he too would like to im- 
port an English boy—probably, I 
remember thinking at the time, as 
a kind of pet. 

The Snodgrasses were delighted 
that I should be getting a little 
friend to play with. We all specu- 
lated about him for weeks before he 
arrived. I, for one, felt confident 
that he would turn me back into an 
Englishman in no time, in spite of 
everything. 

I couldn’t believe my eyes when 
I saw him at last. He was a scruffy 
little fellow, with buck teeth and 
black-rimmed glasses. He was wear- 
ing a school blazer and a little round 
cap, with an infinitesimal peak; al- 
together, an absurd sight. And it 
became even worse when he talked. 
His accent was almost painful to lis- 
ten to—a high-pitched whistle fil- 
tered painfully through his enor- 
mous front teeth. 

We looked at each other cautious- 
ly. We certainly didn’t seem to have 
much in common. The adults dis- 
creetly left us alone, and there was 
a long silence. Finally he whispered 
“What are the Americans like?’— 
but I knew at once that he wasn’t 
really interested in my answer. He 
could see at a glance that I had gone 
over to the enemy. 

I winced when I thought of what 
he was about to go through, even 
with me to help him generously over 





the rough spots. And as I sat look- 
ing at this little foreigner, nervously 
fidgeting with the button on his 
school cap, I suddenly realized that 
in a year or two, I would be return- 
ing to England myself, to go through 
this whole distressing experience all 
over again, only in reverse. 

As usual, Mr. Snodgrass put the 
lid on it, in his well-meaning way. 
“Freddy reminds me very much 
of what Butch was like when he 
came over last June,” he said at 
dinner that evening. I knew right 
away that I didn’t want to be like 
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Freddy again, even if he was an 
English boy. American or not, I 
liked myself pretty much the way 
I was. 

So I decided then and there to 
think of myself as a funny kind of 
war casualty, one. who had literally 
lost everything. With that in mind, 
I could gird myself to wait out the 
duration in a spirit of gloomy resig- 
nation and sturdy English stoicism. 
And if my parents got back an 
American boy at the end of the war, 
they would have no one to blame 
but themselves. 


Picking Raspberries 


JOSEPH TUSIANI 


PICKING raspberries in the field 
when the sun is half concealed 
and your eye soon understands 
the missing half is on your hands, 
fresh and red and dripping bright 
before the adolescent light. 


Dripping bright and red and fresh 
is our earth this side the bush: 
here I only see your lips 

in this hue that sings and drips, 
but, the other side (how odd!), 
all this color they call blood. 





REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


A MIDDLE CLASS EDUCATION 

by Wilfrid Sheed 

Houghton Mifflin. $4.75 
A Middle Class Education celebrates, 
with a light but not undervaluing touch, 
a long lingering farewell to the youth 
of the contemporary Oxford movement: 
from pub crawl and pub brawl to selling 
chocolate biscuits in Brighton. From the 
not quite first-rate schools to the not 
quite first-rate Sturdley College of Oxford 
come the new members of the drinking 
classes. An American student suggests 
that perhaps Oxford education is “an 
elaborate hoax.” 

Alan Browning, Sturdley’s professional 
philanderer (an appropriately old-fash- 
ioned term for his old-fashioned preoc- 
cupation) replies that “the chaps who 
throw bread at each other down at 
Black’s may get something out of Oxford, 
and the women who smoke cigars, and all 
the numberless weeds who dive fully 
clothed into various bodies of water up 
here.” Browning is more often found at 
the bar or in the boudoir than the rest; 
the others are mostly poseurs who spin 
yarns of gay debauchery but live like 
anchorites. The exception is “Parson” 
Hook, a dim fellow who is a parson’s son 
engaged to marry a bishop’s daughter: 
he is Browning’s one convert to corrup- 
tion. 

In the middle of everything, and yet 
curiously apart, is the protagonist, John 
Chote, who comes from a dismal lower- 
middle-class family. Chote scores with 
hints at all sorts of illicit enjoyments with 
his landlady and with Daphne Collins, a 
college widow type. He is a master of 
facetious repartee and outdoes the rest 
of “the Queen’s sodden subjects” in the 
fine art of casual belittlement, the true 
Oxford mark. 
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Chote comes to America on a scholar- 
ship, fully equipped against insecurity 
with his self-defensive banter. He finds 
that football is as sacred as cricket and 
that money is still more sacred. Mirabelle 
Fosdick, daughter of the unreachable, 
competent American drinking class, se- 
duces Chote and then throws him over 
with the efficient detachment possible 
only to the very rich. Thus is Chote’s 
education completed and thus is he made 
ready for “the melancholy pleasures of 
surrender and second-best decision.” 

Mr. Sheed’s first novel, which could 
have been cut somewhat, is a notable con- 
tribution to the current school of English 
rogue novels, and not only because it is 
the first international one. The author 
has caught “small-bore” men and their 
unmannerly manners uncommonly well 
in innumerable strokes of compassionate 
insight as well as wit. 


THE LIGHT IN THE PIAZZA 

by Elizabeth Spencer 

McGraw-Hill. $3.00 
The art of the short novel, so brilliantly 
cultivated by Henry James, and one of 
his richest themes, American innocence 
and European experience, are brought 
together superbly in The Light in the 
Piazza. In a manner eminently worthy of 
the master, Miss Spencer presents and 
probes an American-Italian relationship 
which is both simple and subtle. With 
delicate irony she shows the imbalance 
which occurs when two perfectly bal- 
anced forces touch and oppose. 

The wealthy Mrs. Johnson is in Flor- 
ence once more with her daughter Clara 
who is twenty-six, unmarried and beauti- 
ful. In Mrs. Johnson’s favorite piazza in 
the ancient city, Clara literally bumps 
into a young Italian. In banal fashion 
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her hat is knocked off and Fabrizio re- 
covers it with an operatic flourish. These 
two graceful young people show interest 
in one another and, to Mrs. Johnson’s 
dismay, fall in love. 

Fabrizio manages a small shop but 
does it indifferently. However, it is not 
his social standing which is the barrier. 
Clara, babbling along in her limited 
Italian and flashing her innocent blonde 
beauty, unwittingly conceals the fact 
(one she could hardly be expected to 
know) that she has the mentality of a 
child of ten due to a childhood accident 
in which a pony kicked her in the head. 
Mrs. Johnson has warned off prospective 
suitors before, but now, in the “great 
pastoral vista” of Italy, she is tempted to 
hold her hand. 

What comes of the tragicomedy of de- 
ception on both sides as she and Signor 
Naccarelli, Fabrizio’s father, meet and 
haggle is the poignant, believable core of 
this penetrating and beautifully written 
book. 


THE GO-AWAY BIRD 

by Muriel Spark 

Lippincott. $3.75 
Perhaps this quotation will help to con- 
vey something of the originality and tone 
of these very English, very special short 
stories: “He looked as if he would mur- 
der me and he did, he stuffed hay into 
my mouth until it could hold no more, 
kneeling on my body to keep it still, 
holding both my wrists tight in his huge 
left hand.” The narrator is a ghost who 
has haunted her murderer, a sentimental 
old friend. 

The title story is also a horror yarn 
and this time a realistic one of a long- 
delayed revenge by an old Dutch farm 
manager who at last kills the niece of the 
Englishman who had both befriended 
and dishonored him. 

These stories are set either in the 
British colonies of Africa or in England. 
But just as Miss Spark’s Africa is a bit 
more weird than any other writer’s, so 
is her England. “Come Along, Marjorie,” 
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for example, is set in the guesthouse of 
an abbey in Worcestershire. The narra- 
tor, one of the lay visitors in the pil- 
grims’ quarters, is a self-confessed neu- 
rotic. Miss Marjorie Pettigrew is the only 
non-neurotic in the lot and she proves 
to be insane. 

“You Should Have Seen the Mess” is 
the self-revealing monologue of Lorna 
Merrifield, a product of England’s wel- 
fare state and the proud possessor of a 
neatness compulsion. She pities those 
who have no welfare center “where peo- 
ple could go for social intercourse, ad- 
vice and guidance.” 

More subtle is “The Twins,” a house 
guest’s bemused report of a family whose 
precocious children set a tone of subter- 
fuge and deceit which the parents adopt. 
The twins look with “wonder, pride and 
bewilderment” on their creation: their 
parents. 

The world of all the stories in The Go- 
Away Bird is ghostlike and awry, just 
like, as Miss Spark clearly implies, one’s 
own world. 


THE NEPHEW 

by James Purdy 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.95 
Total knowledge of a limited number of 
somewhat limited people is afforded the 
reader of Mr. Purdy’s new novel, The 
Nephew. Curiously the person designated 
by the title, the only one of whom we ac- 
quire fragmentary knowledge, is never 
present. At first the missing Cliff, nephew 
of an elderly brother and sister, Boyd 
and Alma Mason, is a palpable presence. 
Then gradually he becomes vaguer and 
vaguer to the Masons. Frantically Alma 
Gecides to compose a book as a “memo- 
rial” to Cliff. With irritating slowness 
and in jagged, incomplete fragments, a 
kind of memory of the nephew she reared 
returns to Alma. 

Then the news comes that Cliff was in- 
deed killed. “There should have been 
something left,” Alma tells Boyd. “There 
should have been something from him 
for us. And I never knew him, Boyd. 
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I only loved him. I never knew Cliff.” 
And Boyd replies, “We none of us, I’m 
afraid, know anybody or know one an- 
other.” That, despite a few unsightly 
skeletons, some embarrassments and un- 
pleasant facts uncovered in the course 
of the narrative, seems to be the point of 
The Nephew. 

What is most telling about the book 
and what makes it most worth reading is 
the quiet realism about the states of mind 
of the two old people, Alma and Boyd. 
How they speak to each other and how, 
after years of living together, they can 
communicate and still avoid speaking is 
strikingly conveyed. In short, it is a 
picture of how sensibilities can be grated 
and yet how life goes on. “By their prac- 
tice of sitting in the dark,” Mr. Purdy 
writes fittingly as the book ends, “only 
their white hair, which at times shone 
almost like phosphorescence, betokened 
each other’s presence.” 


TALES FOR THE BLUEBIRD 

by Gerald Weales 

Harcourt, Brace. $3.95 
This reviewer is (by right of former resi- 
dence) extremely partial to novels which 
are set (all too rarely) in Rhode Island. 
It was an initial pleasure to find oneself 
reviewing a book which hails Providence 
on the first page and whose first two 
chapters mention (and concern) the Col- 
lege Hill and Federal Hill sections of the 
city. But at that point all resemblance to 
reality in the book ends and whimsy, at 
times sprightly and at other times leaden, 
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takes over. “Call me a tourist,” Mr. Con- 
stance Firth, the narrator, says, as he 
crosses and recrosses the United States 
in search of those people named on a list 
that falls into his hands after a street 
accident in Providence. Each person on 
the list appears to have an interest in an 
ornamental box that was abandoned at 
the scene of the accident. 

The box, but not the list, is forcibly 
taken from Mr. Firth before he leaves 
Providence. Because he has nothing bet- 
ter to do, Mr. Firth (as Charles Seeker 
or E. D. Anodyne) begins his avocation 
as an interviewer. His first victim is 
Rodney Salvay, D.D., a nondenomina- 
tional preacher of bland cheerfulness and 
one in whom the savor of “salvay-tion” is 
ambiguous. Others interviewed have alle- 
gorically apposite names too: Patsy 
Werkman, the labor leader; Miss Candy 
Stick, the jolly call girl who loves to get 
away from business for amateur romps 
with the narrator; the tycoon P. R. 
Eferred—that sort of thing. 

For a book which radiates literary 
awareness and indebtedness, Tales for 
the Bluebird is curiously Philistine in 
some of its judgments. The poet, for ex- 
ample, is better off being a taxi driver. 
All the characters come together at last 
in Doc Holiman’s carnival tent in an 
Indiana town where the secret is re- 
vealed. 

Not for the kiddies is this robust, rowdy 
satire of American types and American 
desires which sparkles and sputters in 
about equal measure. 





WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS 

by John Courtney Murray, S.J. 

Sheed & Ward. $5.00 
Perhaps the most fascinating feature of 
all the current discussion of our national 
purpose is its absence of any discussion 
of our national purpose. The presidential 
campaign was devoted to expositions of 
all sorts of things — budgets, armaments, 
leadership—for the attaining of our na- 
tional purpose. But asked what that pur- 
pose was, the candidates answered by 
speaking of “freedom” and “peace” and 
“soing forward” (sometimes with that 
bobbing verbal genuflection, “under 
God”). We can be pardoned if now, in 
the aftermath of that most wordy cam- 
paign, we feel as restless at hearing these 
slogans repeated as we do at hearing one 
more rendition of “Silent Night” the day 
after Christmas. Father Murray’s re- 
markable book takes account, however, 
of a restlessness which is concerned with 
more than satiety with slogans. This is 
the growing sense—induced by Cold War 
realities (and perhaps _ providential)— 
that the answers really only pose ques- 
tions: “Why freedom?” “What is peace?” 
“Where is forward?” “How are we ‘under 
God’?” “Need any questions be asked 
or answers given?” If it is true that de- 
spair comes to nations as to individuals 
when they come to believe that the prop- 
ositions upon which their lives are found- 
ed lack meaning, then We Hold These 
Truths has for Americans in the 1960's 
a special timeliness. 

Father Murray is concerned with the 
proposition upon which the American 
national life is founded. The “American 
Proposition” consists in what was said in 
that clause of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence which began with the words, 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident.” 
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The essays of this book he describes 
as “the reflections of a citizen who con- 
siders it his duty to be able to answer 
the fundamental civil question: ‘What are 
the truths we hold?’” Is the nation still 
dedicated to these truths, or, indeed, to 
the idea that “truths” of any sort should 
constitute the foundation of government? 
If it be denied that the life of man in 
society under government is founded on 
a body of “objective truth, universal in 
its import, accessible to the reason of 
man,” then, says Father Murray, is the 
American Proposition “eviscerated at one 
stroke.” 

It is ardently to be hoped that Father 
Murray’s consideration of what is meant 
by the American Proposition will be very 
widely and closely studied. This re- 
viewer, at least, has read nothing to com- 
pare with it. It begins with a discussion 
of what Coventry Patmore once called 
“the traditions of civility.” The core of 
civility is rational argument concerning 
public matters, just as the core of bar- 
barism is “the lack of reasonable con- 
versation according to reasonable laws.” 
Does America today possess civility? Fa- 
ther Murray warns us that we hold it 
only by very tenuous possession, and that 
our grip upon it is threatened by those 
who reject reason and by “the man who 
reduces all spiritual and moral questions 
to the test of practical results or to an 
analysis of language or to decision in 
terms of individual subjective feeling.” 
The rational argument also, and most im- 
portantly, concerns what the author calls 
the “consensus,” whereby “the people 
acquires its identity as a people and the 
society is endowed with its vital form, 

. an order of elementary affirmations 
that reflect realities inherent in the order 
of existence.” The rational argument con- 
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cerns the “consensus” both as the basic 
point of reference from which the argu- 
ment proceeds (and beyond which it will 
not go) and as a standard whose appli- 
cation to changing circumstances is the 
constant subject matter of the argument. 

If our grip upon rational discussion is 
threatened today, Father Murray finds 
that “the very notion of an American con- 
sensus or public philosophy meets con- 
siderable opposition.” This proceeds from 
those who deny the possibility of truth, 
from those whose sole standard is mate- 
rial results, from those whose only truths 
are “scientific truths.” “We will toler- 
ate,” he says, “all kinds of ideas, how- 
ever pernicious, but we will not tolerate 
the idea of an orthodoxy. That is, we 
refuse to say, as a people: There are 
truths, and we hold them, and these are 
the truths.” 

But to him this cannot be—must not 
be—the last word of the matter since the 
lack of a consensus will increasingly 
render us helpless in the management of 
our affairs, domestic and foreign. Father 
Murray proceeds to such disquieting ex- 
amples as the effects of our lack of a 
public philosophy regarding the use of 
military force, or with respect to foreign 
aid. “Until we can make this utterance 
{of a public philosophy], public policies 
will continue to be projected out of a 
vacuum in the governmental mind into a 
vacuum in the public mind. But it is not 
true that public policies can be so pro- 
jected, and yet be successful.” 

Father Murray, indeed, makes his own 
very forceful utterance on the use of 
military force, as he does also upon prob- 
lems relating to world Communism, cen- 
sorship, education and other matters, all 
within the ambit of his central task of 
recalling our society to its original and 
still essential proposition. Some of these, 
such as the chapter on censorship, were 
previously published and have been 
widely discussed. 

Which chapters of the book, among 
all those in which the author elaborates 
upon the meaning of the Proposition, 
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might be singled out as especially deserv- 
ing to be studied? Clearly (to me, at 
least) his chapters dealing with the First 
Amendment. 

The American Catholic, Father Mur- 
ray finds, is completely at home with the 
Free Exercise and No Establishment 
clauses of the First Amendment and 
gives these his full assent. But, he asks, 
must he believe in them? That is, are 
they in some sense articles of faith which 
command absolute separation of church 
and state and thereby establish secular- 
ism as the state religion, with theistic 
religion left to an ever-shrinking sphere 
of solely “private” concern? Father Mur- 
ray says that they are not, but that there 
is a growing danger they will be made 
such. He sees them rather as “articles 
of peace,” lawyer-made agreements aris- 
ing from “the necessity of creating a so- 
cial environment, protected by law, in 
which men of differing religious faiths 
might live together in peace.” This 
achievement of a means for living in 
peace is of itself of high moral value and 
an expression of a “Christian impera- 
tive.” 

Moreover, the Constitution protects 
not only individual belief and its 
exercise but by its limitations upon gov- 
ernment leaves free the Church institu- 
tion itself. Of this he says: “This right 
is at the same time the highest of privi- 
leges, and it too has its price. But the 
price has not been envy and enmity, the 
coinage in which the Church paid for 
privilege. It has only been the price of 
sacrifice, labor, added responsibilities; 
and these things are redemptive.” 

One of the most refreshing things about 
the book is its refusal to depart from 
severely objective statement in order to 
win friends for its thesis. But for the 
many whom these apocalyptic times have 
at last readied for the hearing of hard 
doctrine, this may well prove its most 
persuasive feature. 

This book is very definitely recom- 
mended reading. 

WILLIAM B. BALL 
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DARWIN’S VISION 
AND CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVE 

ed. by Walter J. Ong, SJ. 

Macmillan. $4.00 
This collection of essays (which first ap- 
peared in Thought during 1959 to com- 
memorate the centennial of the publica- 
tion of Darwin’s On the Origin of Spe- 
cies) is a testament to the full maturity 
achieved by Catholic scholarship in this 
country. Written without polemic and 
without that sense of providing the 
“ready answer” for which those who 
never learn to think are always clamor- 
ing, these various evaluations of the im- 
pact and validity of Darwin’s thought are 
serenely dispassionate. Only in the final 
contribution do we find anything like a 
stand taken. 

Here Father Ong observes that the evo- 
lutionary outlook of Darwin and Chris- 
tianity “seem curiously congenial to each 
other,” chiefly because the Church’s view 
of history, like the evolutionist’s, is “lin- 
ear” rather than “cyclic.” It is Father 
Ong, too, who presents the Fundamental- 
ists with a reductio ad absurdum of their 
position (p. 131) that is mercilessly 
devastating. 

In the earlier part of the book, how- 
ever, we learn of the many unresolved 
issues posed by the scientific study of 
biological evolution. It is to be hoped that 
the average reader, feeling perhaps in- 
adequately prepared, will not persuade 
himself to pass over Alexander Wolsky’s 
appraisal of “A Hundred Years of Dar- 
winism in Biology.” It is no mere acci- 
dent that this essay follows first after 
Father Ong’s brilliantly panoramic intro- 
duction. It is surely of supreme impor- 
tance to any considered evaluation of 
evolutionary thought to know that the 
origin of new species is still a matter of 
dispute among biologists. They do not 
question the essentially evolutionary na- 
ture of the process but some see it as tak- 
ing place through an accumulation of 
micromutations (in accordance with the 
theory of natural selection) while others 
insist that new species arise only through 
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systemic mutations, i.e., through entirely 
“scrambled” or “reshuffled” genetic sys- 
tems. This major uncertainty at the 
base of the structure, which is clearly, 
concisely and interestingly presented by 
Dr. Wolsky, prepares one for the addi- 
tional hesitancies of Professor Collins. 

In his survey of “Darwin’s Impact on 
Philosophy” Dr. Collins calls attention 
to the ambivalence which exists between 
biological evolution and belief in progress. 
In fact, “if there is indeed a millennial 
aspect to the acceptance of progress, its 
roots are to be sought partly in the Chris- 
tian faith and its providential conception 
of all cosmic change and human history.” 
This is, of course, the conclusion Teilhard 
de Chardin’s works so effectively demon- 
strate. But the scientific data and the- 
ories, taken alone, “do not necessarily 
generate by their own weight any one... 
favored general interpretation of the uni- 
verse.” 

Father Gleason contributes “A Note on 
Theology and Evolution” which does not 
trespass beyond the very precise limits 
within which this question is necessarily 
confined. Those who are acquainted with 
Father Gleason’s great gifts may be dis- 
appointed with his essay until they real- 
ize that personal speculation, howsoever 
inspired, would be alien to the spirit of 
the book as a whole. Nevertheless, with 
regard to Pius XII’s statement on poly- 
genism in Humani Generis, he should 
have pointed out, as other theologians 
have not been afraid to do, that the 
Latin words are very carefully selected 
and arranged. 

The importance of this book has been 
highlighted by the fact that Bishop 
Wright of Pittsburgh has written its fore- 
word. Appropriately it is in the foreword 
that the principal reason for the book’s 
importance emerges: “The concept of 
evolution even more than that of Marx’s 
materialism or the postulates of Freud- 
ianism, has dominated the intellectual 
world during the past century.” Through- 
out the ages the Church has encountered 
and taken measure of the revolutionary 
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thought of such men; it has not always 
been easy and, as in the present case, it 
is not always final, but clearly Christian 
faith and reason cannot remain aloof 
from it. 

Rev. J. Epcark Bruns 


TOLERATION AND THE 
REFORMATION 

by Joseph Lecler, S.J. 

Association Press. $25.00 
This is a superb translation of a monu- 
mental French work by the Jesuit author 
of Two Sovereignties who has specialized 
in the complex problem of church-state 
relations for thirty years. The noted 
Reformation historian, Roland Bainton, 
has described it as “the best scholarly 
survey of the struggle for religious liberty 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies.” 

The problem of tolerance may be 
phrased: “Can a state permit more than 
one religion to exist within its borders?” 
The answer was not as obvious to our 
European forbears, both Catholic and 
Protestant, as it appears to Americans 
during the Kennedy Administration. 
Even the liberal and large-minded hu- 
manist Michel de L’Hospital saw the 
problem in 1560 in these colors: “It is 
folly to expect peace, quiet and friendship 
among persons of various denominations 

. a Frenchman and an Englishman of 
the same religion are more friendly to- 
ward each other than two citizens of one 
town, subject to one lord, but of different 
religions .. . as the poet said, war follows 
closely on and accompanies discord in 
speech.” 

Father Lecler records the struggle for 
tolerance not so much in terms of the 
great heroes of religious liberty as in 
detailed analyses of the innumerable in- 
fluences that crossed and crisscrossed to 
make up the milieu in which the giant 
figures lived. After discussing the various 
theological, political and _ sociological 
crosscurrents of the Reformation period, 
he summarizes the tendencies that fa- 
vored tolerance, the various projects 
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aimed at achieving it; and he concludes 
by sifting out of the swirling controver- 
sies the arguments for tolerance that he 
judges to hold a lasting significance. 

The author does not hesitate to lay 
blame upon Catholics for their wrong 
attitudes and yet at the same time no 
false irenicism leads him to absolve Prot- 
estant thinkers and leaders. In fact, it 
is interesting to note that none of the 
Reformation leaders believed in tolerance 
while the only two large nations to legal- 
ize tolerance were Catholic France and 
Poland. The Anabaptists, the French 
Politiques and the Humanists were out- 
standing in their efforts to bring about 
official tolerance. Of all European na- 
tions, England was slowest to manifest 
any sympathy for tolerance. 

Father Lecler arrives at certain nega- 
tive conclusions as a result of his study. 
His critical examination of the move- 
ments and writings of the time lead him 
to dismiss as invalid, illusory or danger- 
ous various arguments that were offered 
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in support of tolerance. He rejects the 
proposals for Catholic-Protestant amity 
to be achieved by way of a minimum 
creed or code of morality, the notion of 
total separation of church and state, the 
spurious mysticism of the Anabaptists 
and others who argued for an unrestrict- 
ed personal freedom that inevitably is- 
sued in bitter hostility to institutional 
religion. 

On the other hand, he feels that cer- 
tain valid arguments came out of the 
controversies of the century. One of the 
biggest gains, according to Father Lecler, 
was the new attention focussed on St. 
Thomas’ principle that Jews and pagans 
could be officially tolerated in a Catholic 
state in order to avoid a greater evil or to 
obtain a greater good. Catholic theo- 
logians of the Reformation period began 
to apply it to heretics. This was the 
principle cited by Pope Pius XII in his 
address to Italian Jurists in 1953 in which 
he said that suppression of error is not 
an absolute principle. The various Re- 
formation controversies also brought out 
the paramount importance of the virtue 
of charity in dealing with heretics, the 
clarity of Christ’s plea for tolerance in 
His parable of the wheat and the cockle, 
the duty to respect the rights of con- 
science even when that conscience is in 
error, the futility as well as the spiritual 
impropriety of using force to coerce be- 
lief. Most important of all, the events 
of the time taught European Catholics 
and Protestants that religious unity is 
not basic to political unity. “No Cath- 
olic,” wrote Richelieu, “will be blind 
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enough to prefer in matters of state, a 
Spaniard to a French Huguenot.” 

This two-volume, authoritative and 
comprehensive study of tolerance in the 
Reformation period is indispensable to 
any scholar who wants to examine 
church-state problems in depth. He may 
not find the final answer to this infinitely 
complex problem but he will discover that 
some of the “modern” answers were al- 
ready out of date in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Rev. JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


THE MEANING OF GRACE 

by Charles Journet 

P.J. Kenedy. $3.50 
An agnostic acquaintance once remarked 
to me that Catholics are obsessed with 
sin. I took issue with the remark but I 
had to admit that there were some 
grounds for his conclusion. Until rather 
recent times there has been a negative 
accent in the presentation of religion. 
The ordinary Catholic, for example, will 
in most cases readily define grace as the 
absence of sin. Whatever positive teach- 
ing he has received seems to have made 
little impression. 

I believe that we are now emerging 
from this phase of semi-identification of 
religion with morality. We are beginning 
to concentrate more on the realities which 
underlie moral life, on doctrines like 
Grace, the Indwelling, the Mystical Body 
and Sacrificial Worship. Father Journet 
has made a contribution to this new ap- 
proach by publishing a series of dis- 
courses he gave in 1956 on the meaning 
of grace. 

In the first part he writes of grace in 
its essence, treating both habitual and 
actual grace in a concise and clear fash- 
ion. He is obviously striving for a popu- 
lar presentation and he achieves it in 
large measure although he is sometimes 
defeated by the profundity of the sub- 
ject. 

His passages on divine foreknowledge 
and free will, as well as his chapter on 
predestination, are as lucid as anything 
written within such short compass. They 
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will open doors for many questioning 
minds. For example, he has taken the 
two ontological moments in an evil act, 
so brilliantly described by Jacques Mari- 
tain in a Marquette University Lecture, 
and he has made them understandable to 
the ordinary man unschooled in the in- 
tricacies of philosophy. 

In the second part of his book Father 
Journet writes of the existential states of 
grace. He distinguishes five of them: the 
earthly paradise, Christian grace by an- 
ticipation under the law of nature and 
the Mosaic Law, Christian grace by deri- 
vation, uncovenanted Christian grace, and 
beatifying and transfiguring grace. His 
developing of these points dispels the 
terror that his titles might arouse in the 
casual reader. His language is usually 
simple and his illustrations are generally 
apt. 

It is noteworthy that the author makes 
numerous comparisons with non-Catholic 
theologies and writes with great sym- 
pathy and understanding of our sepa- 
rated brethren. There is also a feeling 
for dialogue throughout the discussion. 
One would not hesitate to present this 
book to a non-Catholic because of a fear 
of giving offense. This is indeed a book 
for lending to Catholic and non-Catholic 
alike. Rev. JOHN J. KEATING, C.S.P. 


THE CHRISTIAN TODAY 

by Jean Daniélou, S.J. 

Desclee. $2.75 
Peace, population, politics and poverty 
are only a few of the staggering problems 
that challenge a Christian fighting to 
survive in two worlds, spiritual and tem- 
poral. But the most serious problem is 
the desolate fact that Christians no longer 
believe in themselves. 

Working on this theme, Jean Daniélou 
bluntly admits in his latest book, The 
Christian Today, that “the temporal well- 
being of the world has nothing to fear 
from the conversion of Christians.” In 
superbly quotable style he dares Cath- 
olics to accept worldwide responsibilities! 
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“What the world wants most today is 
help in solving its problems. 

Urging Catholics to plunge into the 
battle for social justice, decent wages and 
better housing, Daniélou claims (and 
rightly so) that the Catholic layman must 
engage in effective contact with the world 
in which he lives. This “is an essential 
part of his Christian vocation.” 


Again he states: “The collapse we are 
witnessing today is not that of the so- 
cial doctrine of the Church because this 
doctrine has been but laxly applied. The 
collapse is that of a Christian world not 
truly Christian.” One of the persistent 
challenges, the author points out, is that 
“when God’s will requires sacrifice, when 
it is a question of giving up a certain hu- 
man happiness or of obeying the dictates 
of the Church, there will be conflict. 
This is inevitable.” 

Holiness is the only real problem, em- 
phasizes Daniélou. “The immediate 
drama is the presence in the world of so 
many baptized men and women, so many 
Christians who are not faithful to their 
vocation to holiness. The drama is the 
drama of mediocrity. A church which is 
a Church of saints would change the 
world.” 


Deftly answering the standard objec- 
tions that a vocation to holiness precludes 
a vocation to temporal tasks, Daniélou 
denies that any concentration on the di- 
vine would hamper work for others, be- 
cause “God could never lead us away 
from the service of our brothers.” 

Other virtues are examined in the light 
of modern conditions. The results are 
stimulating passages on holiness, love of 
God, faith, certitude, hope, poverty, 
obedience and liberty. These, in fact, are 
the titles of the chapters of this slender 
volume. 

The dedication of the book to the dy- 
namic mayor of Florence, Italy, Giorgio 
La Pira, is the key to Daniélou’s reason- 
ing. La Pira dazzled Italy and the free 
world with his vigorous approach to com- 
munity headaches: grinding poverty, un- 
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employment, housing and public health. 
One line in the book backs up the dedi- 
cation: “It is in prayer that one of the 
most daring and the most effective men 
of our time, Giorgio La Pira, draws his 
courage and his enthusiasm.” What 
Daniélou envisions is a world of La 
Piras. This book helps set the pattern. 

The one sentence quoted above about 
La Pira is the closest thing to an exam- 
ple or an anecdote in the book. The 
Christian Today is a book of principles 
and ideas, the philosophy of one man 
forged by meditation and study. Though 
only 150 pages long, it is deep and at 
times difficult to read, but it is well worth 
the time and effort. Mother Kathryn 
Sullivan, R.S.C.J., has rendered Danié- 
lou’s admirers a service with her fine 
translation. 


Rev. GRAHAM MCDONNELL, M.M. 
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“Little Moon of Alban” 


reviewed by A. M. Sullivan 


Not all the magic of poetic speech, 
nor all the shrewd props of illusion in 
theater technique, could support the 
structural weakness of Little Moon of 
Alban, a play which has its high mo- 
ments of dramatic power, its poignant 
moments of human conflict and its rare 
moments of audience conviction. The 
play at the Longacre Theater was a three- 
dimensional and attenuated version of a 
90-minute TV show presented success- 
fully a year ago. The writer, James 
Costigan, is a man of lyric language and 
an aptitude for finding original facets of 
intellectual and spiritual conflict. These 
conflicts of the mind and heart are given 
impetus by the melodrama of guerrilla 
warfare in a Dublin street during the lat- 
ter days of the “troubles,” the struggle 
between the Black and Tan irregulars 
and the Irish Republican Army. 

The play is divided into two acts, the 
first a strenuous effort to set vp the ten- 
sions for the superior second act. The 
action begins in a basement where Patch 
Keegan, the Irish Republican volunteer, 
and his young friend, Dennis Walsh, are 
waiting for a signal as they stare through 
the street grating from a basement hide- 
out. Dennis is preparing for his conver- 
sion, and is to be married to Brigid Mary 
Mangan, daughter of a Dublin widow 
whose husband was killed in the Easter 
Week uprising. The widow has had her 
fill of fighting and warns Dennis to stay 
out of it. Patch, meeting Dennis on the 
run, as he leaves the church with Brigid 
Mary, tosses the young lad a machine 


gun to join the sortie. The next moment 
Dennis falls in a burst of machine-gun 
fire. He dies in agony in his sweetheart’s 
arms while waiting for the priest. Brigid 
Mary, in a burst of frenzy, turns on the 
priest, denies God and injures her hands 
beating out the vigil lights in front of the 
statue of the Virgin. How all the tricks of 
staging are accomplished by Jo Mielziner 
cannot be explained here, but lights and 
settings are as mysteriously devised as 
they are beautiful and puzzling to behold. 

The second act finds Brigid Mary 
among the nursing sisters as a penitent 
and postulant. It is in these scenes that 
the audience is treated to a large dose of 
denial, doctrine and dialectics. The di- 


Julie Harris as a penitent nun in the 
Broadway adaptation of James Costigan’s 
TV melodrama, Little Moon of Alban. 





rection at times gets sticky as voices com- 
pete for attention and the audience won- 
ders what is going on and where. The 
play takes on multiple conflicts for Brigid 
Mary when a young English officer, Lieu- 
tenant Kenneth Boyd, is brought into the 
hospital with a serious stomach wound. 
He waits to die, fearing pain, but denying 
God and ridiculing the pitying face of 
the young postulant who is nursing him, 
praying for him and agonizing with him. 
The drama reaches its emotional climax 
when the officer’s wounds heal, to the 
amazement of the doctor. The infidel sol- 
dier suddenly sees the light, and with it 
announces his love for the postulant. The 
dialogue has its high spots of verbal 
beauty, humor and pathos, but one gets 
the feeling that it is a sparring match 
that might have been shortened by action 
rather than words. 

Julie Harris, who played the role of 
Brigid: Mary in the TV play also, gives 
the theater much of the effective artistry 
that was visible on the screen, but she 
loses some of the quality of the close-ups 
which are possible in video. John Justin, 
who was also in the TV version, plays the 
role of Boyd once again, and has a be- 
lievable native English accent and man- 
ner as he moves from insolence and ridi- 
cule to the reserved humility of a de- 
feated ego. Robert Redford is acceptable 
as the young lad who dies in his sweet- 
heart’s arms. Probably the most satis- 
factory individual performance by a sup- 
porting actor is that of Stefan Gierasch 
who, as Patch Keegan, makes the most 
of his opportunity for violence in speech. 
Liam Clancy is also convincing, with less 
opportunity to show his histrionic gifts. 
Shelagh Mangan does well in her nega- 
tive and limited role as Brigid Mary’s 
mother, and Barbara O’Neil as Sister 
Servant distills as much out of her lines 
as the mediocre part offers. James Costi- 
gan knows the beauty of speech and un- 
derstands something of the hunger of the 
human heart, but he needs to learn more 
of his craft in order to build a structur- 
ally sound play. 
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The off-Broadway Phoenix Theater 
production of Sean O’Casey’s classic of 
the Irish Easter Week Rebellion of 1916, 
The Plough and the Stars, makes a cour- 
ageous and respectable comparison with 
the visiting Abbey presentation several 
years back of the same play. The vitality 
of O’Casey’s mind and diction sparkles 
through the interpretative efforts of a 
variety of talents, inflections and accents. 
The direction by Stuart Vaughan is 
strong, and the pace of the play varied 
to suit the action. A weakness in direc- 
tion comes from the temptation to turn 
the cynicism, bombast and the Irish art 
of “belittling” into slapstick, especially 
in the riotous scene in the pub. The last 
act, in which the comedy shifts to the 
inevitability of Greek tragedy, is easily 
the most rewarding effort by the reper- 
tory group. 

Gerry Jedd, as the wife of Command- 
ant Jack Clitheroe, plays the Irish sol- 
dier’s wife with conviction, and she 
sounds Irish by inflection rather than 
brogue. Bette Henritze, who doesn’t look 
Irish, carries off her role with a savage 
delight until downed by an English bul- 
let. Ray Reinhardt as Fluther Good is a 
dynamic extrovert, less subtle, perhaps, 
than Irish actors in the role, but impres- 
sive. John Heffernan as Covey, the 
Marxian gadfly, is an excellent foil to the 
contentious women of the Dublin tene- 
ment. Donald Madden, in his brief en- 
trance as the dying Irish soldier, con- 
tributes an impressive bit of acting to a 
difficult assignment. 


Considering the limitations of casting 
in a repertory company, the Phoenix 
Theater’s efforts are praiseworthy and 
were enthusiastically received by its off- 
Broadway audience. 


Both Little Moon of Alban and The 
Plough and the Stars have closed since 
these reviews were written. 





A. M. Sullivan is the editor of Dun’s Re- 
view and Modern Industry (Dun and Brad- 
street). 











THERE ARE EIGHT BOOKS LISTED HERE 


Have vou read them? 


GOSPEL MEDITATIONS 
{/fred O Rahilly— the answer to the enquiring layman. Here he has a 
iundred excellent considerations for growth in holiness ~ Sponsa Regis $4.00 


TRANSFORMATION IN CHRIST 


by Dietrich ton Hildebrand “A work ol profound 


entire nature on the one hand, and, on the other. into the 


Reverend H. A. Reinhold 


insight into man’s soul and 
rich matter of the liturgy.” 

$4.50 
THE SACRED WAY 


by Engelbert Neuhausler 2s excellent for 


private meditations. we recommend 
t wholeheartedly for all readers. clerical. religious 


ind lav.” Our Sunday Visitor 


$9.95 
THIS DAY 


1. by George Scott-Moncrieff-——" a litthe book which is pure gold, it is a series of 
reflections on the successive stages of life and of the spiritual life aphoristic, lucid 
d definitive.” Monsignor John S. Kennedy $2.50 


THE PRESENCE OF GOD 


. one will read much before he finds another volume 
which combines economy of words, spiritual profundity 


Reverend J. E. Kokjohn in the Catholic Messen 


Jean Danielou, SJ 


and harmonious presentation 2 
ger (Davenport ) $1.95 


THE MYSTERY OF THE CHURCH 
6. by Yves Congar, O.P = for 


a deeper appreciation of our own faith in the 
Chureh we 


can recommend nothing better than a serious reading of this book.” Worship 
$4.75 

GUR LADY IN THE LITURGY 
by Dom E. Flicoteaux, O.S.B.—*This book's descriptive title contains an ambitious 


promise and fulfills it It is a book to be read through the year and through 
ihe vears i] orship $9? 75 


CHILDREN’S BIBLE , 


illus. by Johannes Grueger. Text by W. Hillmann, O.F.M.—"A 
an artistic, enlightening production.” America 


Lenten rec Ipe 
at all beokstores 
write for our free lively newspaper 
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POCKET SIZE 
512 pages 
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PRECIOUS BLOOD 
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THE MASS 


use a missal during LENT 


MY LENTEN 
MISSAL 


EXPLAINED BY FATHER STEDMAN 


A DAILY MISSAL FOR LENT 
* COMPLETE 

* COMPACT 

* DRAMATIC 


WITH THE RESTORED LITURGY 
FOR HOLY WEEK 


Authorized New Translation from 
New Testament * Dialogue Mass 
* Unique, Self-instructing, Easy-to- 
use number system « plus many 


other exclusive features. 





RECOMMENDED FOR SPIRITUAL 
READING DURING LENT 


The Whole Story 1.10 
My Way of Life 1.56 
My Daily Prayer 92 
My Daily Bread .90 
My Imitation of Christ .90 
My Daily Psalm Book 70 
My Mass 84 
Christ in the Gospel 75 
The New Testament 
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